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All the English can be divided into two parts: those who 
have not eaten snails and so regard the French with sus- 
Picion; and those who have and so regard them with intense 
suspicion. To the English, snails are a plain pest, often 
found nibbling garden delicacies—like Basil, for instance, or 


Balm—and forthwith to be massacred with a substance 


called, as likely as not, Snailcosh. 


That snails may nevertheless have a useful place in the life 
even of a true-born Englishman is revealed by one recent 
experiment. Death from thirst may follow a forced landing 

-s in the Libyan desert; but in parts of it millions of small 
." - white snails congregate. Might not the fluid part of these 
innocent millions, a doctor argued, provide a life-saving 
3 alternative to water? One smashed snail, he found, yielded 
es - rather less than half a teaspoonful of fishy fluid, but 10,000 
gave a lot more. As the fluid was free from noxious germs, 
it was first offered instead of water to two albino rats, who 
drank it with aplomb for three weeks—and survived. 


An Englishman was then subjected to simulated desert 

conditions for four days, which would, without water, be a 

lethal period. His only source of food and drink was snail 

- fluid, which after the first day was flavoured with lemon 

essence and saccharine—curiously enough, because of nausea. 

He survived, and suffered few ill effects other than weakness 

and irritability. Minor drawbacks, but a pity, since to hunt, 

bring into small corrals, and then smash over a thousand 

small snails a day surely “calls for the skill of a powerful, yet 

ie imperturbable midget cowboy, having pewter work as a 

o hobby. Any desert Crusoe, by the way, should stalk his 

tiny prey in the cool of dawn, for then they can be found 
industriously converting dew into juice. 


Persons routed over the Libyan desert who feel ike limber- 

Ree S| ing up might remember that the Romans prepared snails 
| ~~ for table by feeding them meal and boiled wine. The French 
ag _ aromatise theirs with a diet of herbs—Basil, for instance, 
cf _ or Balm—and often serve them with a piquant sauce. One 
_ favours the English turn of phrase because, if snails could 

speak, French would certainly be de trop. (Anyway all 


as the doctor ‘ approached with a blunt instrument his 
10,000 little victims, one of them remarked: ‘Eh bien, 
monsieur le docteur; mais . . . aprés nous le deluge’. 

; * *- * 


No doubt too, Podalirius, it would be adding insult to 
injury to address those hermaphrodite snail congregations 
as “Mesdames et Messieurs’. But the modern Crusoe is 
always well informed. He knows, for example, that snail 
fluid, even though life-saving, is a monotonous and un- 
balanced nutriment. What he would: surely take with him 

’ for variety—as, for safety’s sake, many explorers have—is 


food supplement. It provides, in ample quantities, the 
nutrients so essential to good health, so often lacking in the 
modern diet. Try sprinkling a little Bemax on your food 
every day, Bemax can be bought from all chemists and stores. 


THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS. A third and also 
fourth series of selected Podalirius articles are now available 


in booklet form, Write to the cadre below for your free. 


copies, 
Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 


snails are hermaphrodite.) And it is quite apocryphal that, _ 


en Bemax, the richest known natural vitamin-protein-mineral 


By | Vitamins Limited (Dept. L.14.), Upper Mall, London, W.6. 


--. the Midland. It has been for some time. Forthe _ 
Midland really does study the needs of its customers. 4 
He is a great believer in the Midland and is quick to 

tell others just how helpful the Bank can be.) = sie, 

_It’sa belief that has been repeatedly confirmed 
through ithe years. Not only by his own experience, 

but by the many new services he has watched the 
Midland introduce, such as Gift Cheques, Personal . 

Loans and the Personal Cheque Service which i is 

exclusive to the Midland. For him these things 
provide solid, practical evidence of the Midland Bank’s 
_ efforts to give the right kind of service. 
Realistic, understanding service which is 


available for you at your local branch. 
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The Economic Case against Britain Joining the 


Common Market 


By E. J. MISHAN, Lecturer, in. Beth omick at the London School of Economics 


¥ 


ANY thinking people today ere aa to baa out 
of the European Common Market would be an act 
of economic folly: we must join, even if it is only 
for economic reasons, they say. I think they are 
wrong. In showing that they are wrong, I intend to ignore the 


- short-term problems of adjustment that will face British industry, 
and goyernment departments, so as to have more time to examine 


critically the nature of the long-term economic benefits which, we 
are told, we shall gain if we join the Common Market. , The 
economic benefits that are expected seem to be four in number. 
First, it is said, “that we, together with the other six countries, 
should gain from the increase in specialization within the area of 
the Common Market. Secondly, by producing for this immensely 
larger market, we should reap the benefits of really large-scale 


_ production. The third economic advantage we are led to expect 


is that, once we open our doors to increased competition, our 
industries would become far more efficient. Fourthly, our wealth 
‘would grow much faster if we could only throw in our lot with the 
more rapidly expanding countries of Western Europe. 

_ If Britain were to gain all these advantages from joining the 
Common Market, they would certainly add up to a splendid 
vision of things rapidly becoming bigger and better, and cheaper 
and faster. But to my mind, this shining vision is no more than 


a mirage. The broad effect of our joining the Common Market 
_ would be to redirect our trade from other countries—from the 
7 “Commonwealth also if no special arrangements are made between 
ae gad. the Common Market. There might, too, be some growth 


in the volume of our foreign trade. Whether Britain-would gain 
or lose, however, does not depend on the change in the volume of 
trade alone: it depends also on the terms of trade—on the price 
of our imports in terms of our exports, 

Before going further, however, let me dispose of a common 
fallacy which has become a favourite feature of the tactics of 
persuasion used by some newspapers. It is that the gains from _ 
our joining the Common Market may be gauged by the future 
reduction in the prices of goods from European countries, We 
are told, for example, that a German camera today costing £26 


would, if we were admitted into the Common Market, cost the 
British consumer only £17. 
camera even now costs this country only £17. 


But the fact is that the German 
If the British 
consumer pays £26 for it, it is because the British Government 
levies a tax of £9 on it—that is, the Government gains the £9, 
whereas it is the consumer who would get the £9 if the tax were 
removed, But then the Government would probably have to 


_raise the same amount in taxes in some other way. We could, 


of course, remove the tariff on German cameras, or, indeed, on 
any variety of goods, without joining in any customs union with 
the country which made them—although a government determined 
to maintain its revenue from taxes would then have to impose 
taxes on other goods, or on income. 

If we did remove all our tariffs unilaterally, so that our demand 
for foreign goods expanded unilaterally, our imports, in real 
terms, would cost us more than they used to, because we would 
have difficulty in exporting enough to pay for our expanded 


these other countries, our exports woul 
3 wee in my opinion, as much as our imports. But such a plan of mutual 
tariff concessions between countries is the exact procedure pro- 
ot posed by the Common Market. 

oe general assumption that any of the countries entering into such 


imports. If Britain were to 7 econ 


There can, however, be no 


a customs union would necessarily gain, for no one knows how 

much we would lose by buying expensively from Common Market 

sources what we had previously bovsts from our cheap traditional 
markets. 

If we were to form a customs union with a country as Sa 

in land as Australia, and if until then both we and the Australians 

had maintained high tariff walls against each other and against 


all other countries, then on the face of things the case would be - 


simple. For the possible gains from our specializing chiefly in 
manufactured goods and Australia’s specializing chiefly in food 
products would be very large. On the one hand one could assume, 
because of the continuing high external tariffs, that there would 
be little loss of trade with the outside world. On the other hand, 
there would at the same time be an immense growth. of trade 
between two countries whose economies could be regarded as 
complementary. 


Trade in Close Substitutes 

But the increase in trade that we might get with the Common 
Market is not of this type. A large part of the additional trade 
we might do with the Six would be composed of goods which are 
close substitutes. We should import and export motor-cars, 
textiles, machinery, ships, and so forth; and much of the remainder 
of our increased trade with the Common Market would consist 
of goods we were forced, because of the common tariff wall, to 
buy from them instead of from more efficient sources of supply, 
such as the United States, and the Commonwealth, if we fail to 
make any special economic arrangements with it. In that event 


part of our increase in trade with the Six would simply be caused . 


by Dutch butter replacing New Zealand butter, French wheat 
replacing Canadian wheat, and so on. : 

The calculation of gains and losses is difficult. Not only 
because the relevant figures are hard to find; in any event there 
must be plenty of guess-work about the new pattern of trade. 
Even if, by some sort of miracle, we were to have all the relevant 
statistics given to us from a divine source we should not know 
quite what to do with them. Economists have no generally accept- 
able apparatus through which they can feed the relevant data 
and extract all the right answers. 

Several economists have attempted calculation, but these are 
unsatisfactory for a number of reasons. First, the method of 
calculation used has related the loss or gain in any particular 
‘range of goods to the former tariff. This technique is a fair 
approximation when confined to one commodity. When it is used 
over a whole range of commodities it can contain, and often does, 
a wide margin of error. 

Secondly, any calculations of gains or losses within the Common 
Market ignore divergences between private and social benefit. It 
might, for instance, be foreseen that British agriculture would 
eventually have to contract because, relative to other countries 
in the Common Market, its current costs were high, but this 
would be to ignore the fact that, on the whole, people in this 
somewhat over-crowded island may prefer more farmland to more 
factory sites, more fresh air to more factory smoke, more green 
space to more towns and cities. The farm subsidies do, in fact, 

_ take account of such social benefits which the existence of certain 
occupations confer on society, Thus, the effect of the existing 
farm subsidies is to add to the payment the farmer receives from 
the market some estimate of the value of the social benefit of his 
occupation to the country at large. The estimates made of the 


- gains from joining a common market, however, take no account 


of occasional important differences between the price of a good 
and its social value to the community. 

Thirdly, any calculation of the economic advantages or dis- 
advantages of joining the Six must consider the redistribution of 


income and wealth between different groups within the country. | 
I do not pretend to have any clear notion of what direction they 


would take; whether, as some suggest, the standard of British 
“workers would fall because of the increased import of labour- 


‘agreements. with 
: expand, though not, — 


aeicatded in all the estimates mete: | 


different question than to the one we are primarily concerned 
with. What we should like is some estimate of the loss, or gain, 


' from staying out of a Common Market already formed by the Six; | 
whereas the estimates we have got refer to the gains or losses — 
to Britain, and to the other six countries, from forming a customs — 

. union together when the iio a is that no CUSEOMS 1 union at 


all be formed, nak 4a 


Taahibhiive Calculations Aart a 


The potential gain, if it were to neriane Britain to join the . 


Six, ought — to be particularly large, especially in view of the 
margin of error involved in any calculations. Since, in fact, gains 
are expected to be comparatively small, the results of these 
inquiries must be deemed inconclusive. It has been calculated, for 
instance, that the net gains from specialization within a Common 
Market that. included Britain would be less than one-twentieth 
of one per cent. of the output of the countries involved. It is 
thought that the terms of trade of this common market would 
improve vis a vis the rest of the world, but even this does not 
bring the total benefits ie to one per cent. of their national 
outputs, 

Professor Scitovsky, of Stanford University, though favourably 
disposed towards European integration does not conceal his belief 
that the gains from increased specialization i in the case of western 
Europe seem ‘very unimportant’. 
recently of Manchester University, reaches substantially the same 
conclusion. So also does Dr. Lipsey of London University, who 
suggests, as an outside limit, a gain of one per cent. of the 
national incomes of the Common Market countries. It seems 


hardly necessary to conclude that the belief in prospective gains | 


for this country, as a result of increasing specialization within 
the Common Market, is without foundation. 

But what of the economies of large-scale production? “What 
would Britain gain by way of economies brought about by large- 
scale production in the Common Market? Again we know sur- 
prisingly little.. Some industries seem, at first sight, to promise 
large economies of scale. But the fall in cost per unit as output 
expands can also be attributed to increasing experience, to inno- 
vations, and to the discovery of cheaper sources of raw materials. 

Country-by-country comparisons do not lead us far. Too many 


factors may be invoked to explain differences in productivity as . 
between the United States and western Europé, without the size — 


of the market really having anything to do with them. Indeed, 
if the size of the domestic market is a decisive factor, why is it 
that small countries like Sweden and Switzerland have so high a 


standard of living—higher, indeed, than in this country? It is, 


as Professor Johnson has said, hard to believe that there are big 
opportunities for cost reduction which cannot be exploited in 


our densely populated home market of over 50,000,000 See in 
to “ nothing of our overseas markets. 


Two Kinds of Efficieney ; . 


I myself find it difficult to believe that exposure to the vast 
Common Market would increase the efficiency of British industry. 
Much depends on what one means by efficiency: there are in fact 
two kinds, business efficiency and economic efficiency. When 
journalists and commentators roam about Britain, interviewing 
industrialists, managers, engineers, designers, foremen, and 
workers about their jobs, and concluding perhaps that British 
industry is sluggish, they are talking of incompetence in the 
methods of production, administration, and selling. While this 
is important, what I call overall economic efficiency also takes into 
account the things a country is best fitted to produce for the 
international market—best fitted as a consequence of its natural 
resources, its climate, its inherited skills, and its accumulated — 
experience and capital. 


To bring out the difference, let us suppose grape Bere in ae | 
“or 


this country were competent, up to date, and industrious. 
all that the production of grapes and wine in this count 
be—economically een ee Bah cS oe 


Finally, what estimates have been made are all Gees toa 5 


Professor Harry Johnson, — 
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gs. The removal of our tariff on the 
areas would result in an expansion of 


“disappear; 


It seems likely that the British motor industry, the watch and 
_ Clock industry, the iron and steel industry, the glass industry, 


firms producing scientific instruments, would on balance have to 
contract, There is no reason to suppose, however, that they would 
become better organized. Our sales of aircraft, of woollen fabrics, 


and of Scotch whisky to the Six would be likely to expand, but 


we do not know if they would become better organized. True, ~ 


_a larger market provides greater scope for competition. It also 


provides greater incentives for the development of cartels and 
for extensive and socially wasteful advertising. And though 
Article 85 of the Rome Treaty bolts the front door against price 
agreements and market-sharing schemes, they can be allowed to 
slip in by the back door if they masquerade under appropriate 


euphemisms. _ Indeed, something of this sort has already begun 


: to happen. 
Fry in The Guardian:. 


To. quote, for instance, from an article by Richard 
~The Common Market has developed a protectionism of its 

- own. . In many industries, firms in the six countries have made 
arrangements to work together—and the result has been most 
Profitable to all. The Common Market tariff that is now growing 
up provides a cosy shelter for these business arrangements .. . 
If the British public is really concerned that its domestic indus- 
try be more competitive, a far surer way of achieving this is to 
apply more drastic action to restrictive agreements and to monoply 
practices than is within the present powers of the Restrictive 
Practices Court and the Monopolies Commission, and to give 
greater support to independent Consumer Research organizations. 
Finally, what of economic growth? The present rate of growth 
in Britain between 1952 and 1959 has lagged well behind that 
of Germany and, to a lesser extent, behind that of France and 
Italy. Of course, the figures of per capita growth can be mis- 
leading. But even if we accept these figures as being faithful 


reflections of material progress, it is diffic 
economic contact with the Six the ger 


mechanism. Certainly, a faster rate of growth in this country 
could hardly be expected to arise from the increased mobility 
of capital and labour since, if anything, capital would flow from 
Britain to Italy and to France, while low-paid labour from 
southern Italy and France would move to Britain. 


_.. There is no historical evidence that an extension of the area 
_ of free trade promotes growth. The United States and Germany, 


for example, industrialized rapidly during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century behind high tariff walls. Again, although 
there have been no impediments to the flow of goods, of capital, 
or of labour, between the northern and the southern States of the 
United States, the rate of growth of the South has lagged persis- 
tently behind that of the northern States. Nor must we mis- 
interpret the recent economic expansion in Germany, France, and 
Italy, each of which enjoyed rapid economic growth before they 
formed a customs union. 

All these conclusions are admittedly rather dampening, at least 
for those whose imaginations have been fired by words like 
“growth, modernization, efficiency, expansion, dynamic’, and so 
forth. 

The alleged gains from increased specialization turn out to be, 
at best, insignificant. In view of the size of our domestic market, 
to say nothing of an expanding Commonwealth Market, the belief 
that the economies of large-scale production will be denied us 
until we have access to the Common Market is unrealistic. No 
good argument has yet been invoked to support the view that the 
larger Common Market must necessarily increase our business 
efficiency. Nor, finally, is there any justification, economic or 
historical, for the belief that closer contact with the Six will 
stimulate growth in our economy. There is no call for despair. 
If one cannot anticipate any gain, neither should the losses be very 
heavy. And then, more important by far than the economic ones, 
there are the political consequences. If these were favourable, 
Mr. Macmillan’s momentous decision might yet be vindicated 
as an act of statesmanship.—T hird Programme 


es Shipbuilding: a Lesson to Remember 


By IAN S. LLOYD 


T least one British industry today already faces the con- 
ditions of the Common Market: shipbuilding; for our 
shipbuilders have for many years competed directly 
with shipbuilders abroad, some of whom enjoy limited 
state subsidy. The British shipowner has also been free to build 
abroad if he so wishes and in recent years many*have so wished. 
How fair, then, is it to look at the shipbuilding industry and to 
draw some advance lessons of the changes and benefits British in- 
dustry may face under equal competition in the Common Market? 

I myself think some useful conclusions can be drawn from 


looking at shipbuilding, first because many of the criticisms 


which have been applied generally to the whole shipbuilding 
industry are not as valid for some firms as for others. To base 
any such comparison between Britain and the Continent on ship- 


building involves not the contrast of an inefficient industry with 


an efficient industry, but of one spectrum of efficiency with 
another. In this sphere extensive economic activity is bound to 
continue both here and abroad. It is the inevitable process of 


averaging, so necessary to draw conclusions, which tends to do 


injustice to individual firms and to underrate the complexity 
of the problem. But we face this situation in all attempts to 


analyse Common Market comparisons. Secondty, I think there are 


has enjoyed no tariff protection has suddenly found itself exposed 
to keen competition. Then we must remember that our ability to 


some conclusions to be drawn from the fact that an industry which 


ve, at least in the early years of our close association with any 


general European economic system, will depend as much on the 
strength and flexibility of our long-established traditional indus- 


‘tries, such as steel, coal-mining, textiles, and shipbuilding as it 


will on industries such as electronics, whose existence was barely 
conceivable in 1914. 

Finally, the gréat industry of building ships employs a large 
proportion of our industrial resources, and it is not possible to look 
closely at so much industrial activity without seeing something 
of the general strength and weakness of British industrial method 
and organization as a whole. I have recently visited some of the 
oldest and newest shipyards in Europe, from Gothenburg in the 
north to Skaramanga in the south. I discussed their ideas on the 
future of the industry with the Swedes, who are planning to build 
ships in a way which Henry Ford might have devised, and with 
others who seem almost as oblivious of the character of techno- 
logical change as were, presumably, some of the firms which built 
horse carriages at the turn of the century. 

From what I have seen and heard I imagine that the firm of 
accountants appointed by the Government to inquire into the 
reason why British owners are building or considering building 
abroad will have discovered that although the obvious explana- 
tions are matters such as price, delivery, quality (yes, quality) 
and credit, the real explanation of why the European yards 
have been able to undermine the British order book goes much 
deeper. In this industry may be found many of the problems of 
Britain in the new Europe: the contrast between British lethargy 


transmitted to the British economy. At all events, no one has — 
yet given any convincing description of the transmitting 
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and continental dynamism, between British amateurism and con- 
tinental professionalism. The British industrial relations structure 
often seems so obsolete and damaging that some continental 
builders believe that, while this situation lasts, they have nothing 
to fear from British shipbuilders, however much the latter may 
invest in the most modern equipment: this compares, on the 
Continent, with a general acceptance of productivity as the 
determinant of wage increases. 

_ Does this mean that, far from dismantling tariff protection 
for other industries and exposing them to more competition by 
joining the Common Market, we should now afford our ship- 
builders more protection and stay out? In my view it means 
exactly the opposite. We are more likely to recapture the spirit 
which pervaded Britain in the days of her acknowledged indus- 
trial ascendancy by associating ourselves more closely with 
countries which have an outstanding record of economic and 
technical achievement under modern conditions. 

There is a general tendency to divide the criticism of indus- 
tries under attack into those which are ‘fair’ and ‘ unfair’, and 
whenever such criticisms are based on general, national, and inter- 
national comparisons, shelter is sought behind the real difficulties 
which any such comparisons must face. In shipbuilding we are 
told that Sweden escaped the war and therefore her yards have an 
‘unfair’ advantage. Then we are told that most of the German 
yards were totally destroyed and, being able to rebuild from 
scratch, they too have an ‘ unfair ’ advantage. The new yards being 
constructed by firms like Gotaverken in Sweden, Verolme in 
Holland and Hellenic shipyards in Greece, are unhampered by 
inherited restrictions of site or method and therefore have an 
“unfair ’ advantage. Continental builders, unlike ours, are allowed 
to depreciate their dry docks and it is ‘ unfair’ that they should 
be thus encouraged to reorganize their methods as they are doing 
on a considerable scale, to build complete ships in dry docks. 
Competitive industrial life is, in fact, ‘unfair’. If it does not 
start by being unfair it rapidly becomes so in the sense that those 
who create and seize opportunities quickly establish a lead over 
those who do not. But whether a country or an industry survives 
depends on its ability to meet and countcr the ‘ unfair’ as well as 
the ‘fair’ elements in the world comp:titive situation. Reality, 
whether fair or unfair, unfortunately remains reality. I propose to 
discuss here where I think_continental shipbuilders have gained a 
lead, whether this is due to ‘fair’ or ‘unfair’ factors, what 
. British shipbuilders have already done to catch up, and what they 
will have to do to regain the lead. 

No one who has read Professor Northcote Parkinson’s provoca- 
tive analysis of the relationship between the growth of splendid 
headquarters and the eventual decline of the organization they 
house would make the mistake of suggesting that fine headquarters 
produce good ships. But this is perhaps one of the most obvious 
contrasts between shipbuilders on the Continent and in England. 
The head office in the modern shipyard is a much more important 
place than it was in the old shipyards. It is the 
repository of a great concentration of skills—pro- 
duction engineer, statistician, personnel manager, 
cost accountant, naval architect, draughtsman, com- 
puter analyst, and manager. Such people are gener- 
ally and rightly sensitive to the quality of their 
working environment. 

Moreover, head office buildings make an imme- 
diate impact on the visitor. Modern, clean, well-lit, 
and well-situated buildings make a different 
impression from the dingy, drab and dark offices 
which reflect, at worst, a ‘ good enough’ attitude on 
the part of the management; at best, the nine- 
teenth-century idea that money spent on good office 
accommodation is money wasted. The head offices 
and drawing offices of some of the Swedish yards 
are outstanding examples of modern office archi- 
tecture, and the interior furnishings, particularly in 
what might be described as the ‘ reception’ area, 
leave the impression that the inhabitants are crea- 
tures of the twentieth century, rather than inheritors 
of the nineteenth. Such offices are certainly to be 
found in Britain, but only most exceptionally in 
British shipyards. 
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The entrance hall at the head office of the shipbuilding firm of Gotaverken at 
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This apparent difference in the quality of office accommodation 
reflects a more important difference which has had a profound 
effect on development in the industry. For in the continental 
yards, and especially in Sweden, the ratio of staff to direct labour 
and of professionally qualified staff to total staff is generally 
much higher than in Britain. In one Swedish yard thirty-five 
graduates are employed in a special research and development 
section—and this really means graduates and not men with other 
qualifications which, however excellent or appropriate for other 
purposes, may not always be taken as signifying the same thing. 

While there is nothing on the Continent to compare either 
with the British Shipbuilding Research Association or with Pame- 
trada, the body which does research into steam turbines, the 
continental yards are placing themselves in a stronger position 
to interpret and apply the latest advances in the many technologies 
which are now invading shipbuilding. Those who have read Sir 
F. Whittle’s autobiography will remember that most of his per- 
sonal effort was spent, not in developing the gas turbine, but 
in surmounting the status or prestige situations in which he found 
himself whenever getting this done required the co-operation of 
people who lacked the education to understand what he was trying 
to do. The new technologies which are judged suitable are likely to 
be more rapidly applied in shipyards which are well endowed with 
trained minds than in those which are not. 

Thus, while our concentration of resources on research and 
development in Britain has undoubtedly given us a considerable 
advantage in the production of knowledge and techniques, our 
failure to grasp that the key to the application of these techniques 
lies in human communication, and to ensure that our shipyards 
have a sufficient number of the type of people to generate 
enthusiasm and support for new methods has allowed our rivals 
to gain a lead in several directions. Anyone who has been in a 
large and long-established organization soon realizes that the 
capacity of a few key people to appreciate the full significance of 
what is proposed is important but not critical. If the capacity to 
understand diminishes sharply a short distance below the top, the 
established order becomes almost immovable. 

It is in the strength of what is generally termed ‘ middle’ 
rather than ‘top’ management that the continental shipbuilders 
have outstripped the parent, industry in Britain. The very best 
British firms are certainly much stronger than their British 
rivals in this respect, but in my view the best continental builders 
have created organizations which are at present superior in their 
capacity to react to change. This, after all, is the second most 
important attribute of management in the second half of the 
twentieth century. The capacity to create the new technology 
remains, in general, the most important, but I am not sure that 
this applies to shipbuilding at the present moment. There is little 
comparison between, shall we say, missiles or electronics and 
shipbuilding or marine engineering in their dependence on tech- 
nological innovation. Success in the former is almost entirely 
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technological; either you find a material 
which will permit a nose-cone to re-enter 
the atmosphere or you do not. 

In shipbuilding it is much more a ques- 
tion of finding methods of cutting and 
assembling the several thousand tons of steel 
in a ship that are more efficient: than those 
used elsewhere to do the same task. The 
basic technologies are generally not unique 
to shipbuilding. What is unusual in the most 
modern yards—both in Britain and on the 
Continent—is the wide front on which 
methods new to the shipbuilder but familiar 
elsewhere have invaded an old and estab- 
lished industry. 

What is basically new in shipping lies not 
in the design of ships but in the way they 
are built. These changes are in themselves 
so far-reaching and the development in 
method is now so continuous that shipbuild- 
ing has ceased to be a static technology. 

Has the continental builder, with his 
stronger management structure, led the way 
in developing and introducing new methods? 
Here I think the answer, certainly within 
the last fifteeen years, must be yes. In the 
all-important fields of optical marking, 
tenth-scale optical flame-cutting machines, 
magnetic and vacuum plate handling sub- 
assembly of very large sections and detailed 
production planning with the aid of modern 
techniques such as punched cards and visual control boards, the 
Continent has taken the lead. Above all, in his awareness that the 
measurement of productivity in a shipyard is a complex function, 
the continental shipbuilder has demonstrated his respect for pro- 
fessional skill. The gifted amateur has his place in all walks of 
life, but a modern industry such as shipbuilding cannot obtain the 
best results from such techniques as-operational research unless it 
employs men who understand them and then gives unqualified 
support to their judgment until it is proved to be unsound. 

There is, in all large-scale industrial organizations, something 
which can best be described as ‘ pace’. One cannot visit a large 
number of plants in any industry without becoming aware that 
some are humming while in others there is an air of desultory 
indifference. This sense of activity and purpose is the product 
of many things in a shipyard—the length of the order book, the 
type of ship being built, efficiency of managerial supervision, 
and, perhaps most important, the leadership which renders 
detailed supervision unnecessary. This sense of pace is certainly 
not absent from the best British yards, nor is it by any means 
present in all the continental yards, but the general comparison 
between the two is most disturbing and it is not favourable to 
the United Kingdom. 

The whole question of labour-management relations in ship- 
building is far too large to be dealt with in a few sentences, and 
summary treatment of such matters is invariably unjust. Never- 
theless, I gained the clear impression that in some instances ships 
are built in Britain almost despite, rather than by, the labour of 
the shipbuilding industry and that memories stretching back, it 
would seem, to the industrial revolution have produced a state of 
affairs which is almost too big for either side. The image which 
management and men hold of each other, of each other’s purposes 
and likely behaviour, especially in the context of industrial 
change, are in some cases so distorted that fundamental issues 
are postponed or by-passed. The resolute goodwill on all sides 
which could achieve so much—for all sides—is lacking and must 
be re-created. The continental builders are by no means immune 
from labour trouble, but generally speaking a sense of common 
interest.and purpose pervades most of the yards, from which our 
shipbuilders are meeting their most strenuous competition. In 
Britain we are still wrestling with history while across the Channel 
our competitors wrestle with the future. 

The outstanding difference in the general impression created 
by the production facilities in the United Kingdom and on the 
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Continent lies in the scale on which continental builders are 
investing in new facilities. The complaint is often heard in Britain 
that our shipbuilders are seriously restricted by their sites. So 
far as I could judge, most of the continental builders suffered 
from some site restriction, but this has not prevented them from 
taking drastic steps to get the best out of what they have, either 
by excavating large docks, from rock if necessary, by reclaiming 
land from the sea or by radical reorganization inside the yard. 
In some cases, where all three methods have failed to produce 
the desired result complete new facilities on completely new sites 
are being planned. In common with those British yards whose 
reorganization has been most radical, the increase in output has 
been obtained by a reorganization of building and sub-assembly 
methods on a reduced number of berths, Especially in their 
detailed attention to materials, handling, and production flow, the 
best continental builders have outstripped all but a small handful 
of British yards. In one outstanding Swedish yard which I visited: 
there was not one piece of material, either in the workshop or in 
the yard storage area, which was not on a pallet, enabling it to be 
moved by a fork-lift truck. The fork-lift trucks were radio- 
controlled from a central movement control office. 

Since the publication of the report of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research on their industry, British ship- 
builders have been doing a great deal to put their house in order. 
Many have completely reorganized their plate shops, installed 
remote-control automatic steel-cutting machines, reorganized 
for the sub-assembly of large sections, enlarged their berths and 
brought in heavy cranes. A long, close look is being taken at the 
organization of Parsons and Marine, and the British Shipbuilding 
Research Association and a joint shipping and shipbuilding 
research organization may be established in the near future. 

This is a most encouraging development, for the problem of 
assessing the future market for ships has largely fallen between 
the two schools of both industries, almost as much on the Con- 
tinent as it has here. Shipbuilders have relied completely on ship- 
Owners, content to build what the owners wanted when they 
wanted it. The most enterprising shipbuilders now realize that 
they must do more than this. The shipbuilder who can make a 
correct assessment of the future demand for ships can lay out his 
yard to produce such vessels more efficiently than others. Clearly 
this is a hazardous process for the shipbuilder, who will benefit 
tremendously from close co-operation with the ship-owner, especi- 
ally if the co-operation is based on a well informed, objective, and 
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ee to ‘regain her supremacy as the world’s premier shipbuilder. It 


ee will not be enough to re- -equip our yards, to overtake the con- 
oa ies tinental rate of improvement in productivity, to offer better credit, 

aes delivery, and price. The spirit of technological enterprise. which 
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____was responsible for the computer-controlled plate-cutting machine 
new being developed on the Tyne will have to be unleashed on a 
_ much broader front. New types of vessels can create opportunities 
for new trades where none existed before. There is a rich harvest 
to be reaped in the development of better methods of handling 
--—s general cargo. All this will require a much more fundamental 
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The lesson of ‘the shipbuilding SE is 5 sively that’ in t ts 
twentieth century the diffusion and development of technology CH 5-- 
rapidly erode the secure protection which a firm, an industry, or — 
even a nation’s economic system has derived from custom, tradi- 
tion, Teputation, and sentiment. Tariffs or subsidies’ will not put) 
the situation right: what is needed is a resurgence of endeavour ae 
so great that. competitors begin to complain about the unfairness 
of life. This should be our aim in shipbuilding if we gd the 
Common Market.—Third Programme 
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By THOMAS BARM AN, B.B.C.. Diplomatic correspondent 


PECULATION flourishes about Mr. Khrushchev’s real 

reasons for resuming nuclear tests in Siberia. One argu- 

ment often heard is that he is determined to frighten 

people in the West into forcing their governments to sur- 
render over Berlin. Another is that he wants to strike a bargain 
with the Western Alliance for the elimination of all nuclear 
weapons in Europe west of the Russo-Polish border. That is 
another way of saying that he wants to put a complete stop on 
the further re-armament of Germany. 

There is also the possibility that he is deliberately stepping up 
the arms race, at tremendous cost, in order to force Britain and 
France out of the running and so leave Russia and America as 
masters of the world—or at least for as long as China remains 
in the shadows. His recent statements to The New York Times 
go a long way towards confirming this theory. Then there is the 
thought that Mr. Khrushchev is now at the mercy of a military 
clique whose power has grown with the development of modern 
weapons—in precisely the same way, and for the same reasons, 
as the power of the military men had grown in Washington at 
the expense of the politicians. The rumour that Mr. Khrushchev’s 


HE news from Turkey these days seems to be mostly. 


of trials, martial law, and arrests, so that the casual 

reader of the newspapers cannot be blamed for assuming 

that Turkey is yet another example of a democratic state 

reverting to military dictatorship, But Turkey has been too often 
misjudged by people who take the superficial view. Turkey today 

_ is not a democratic state that has reverted to military dictatorship. 

_ The truth is that in Turkey we have the unique situation of a 
military oligarchy doing its best to impose democracy on a people 

of whom at least a third do not want it. — 

As my namesake Bernard Lewis has shown in his new “book, 

The Emergence of Modern Turkey*, one of the keys to an under- 
standing of the Turks is a realization of the newness of their 
nationhood, A thousand years ago the Turks adopted Islam, the 
religion of the Arabs. They then built the Ottoman Empire, which 

was the last and greatest of the Islamic empires, and, though they 

were the dominant group in it, they had no national conscious- 

ness within their imperial and religious consciousness; they never 
regarded themselves as Turks. Their home was not Turkey but. 

_ the lands of Islam, the Abode of the Faith. The very name ‘ Turk ’ 
was never used by them except as a term of opprobrium, con- 
noting yokel, peasant. In 1918 they found themselves stripped — 


_United States, and with the right to be consulted on every — 
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foreign policy is not popular with influential people in his own 
party has been going the rounds for a long time. The story is , 
that Mr. Khrushchev wants to be reasonable and accommodating, 
but his colleagues do not like that sort of foreign policy. It is 
therefore essential for the West to give him what he wants, in 
case the extremists in Moscow get out of hand. I have heard this ~ 
tale.over the past two or three years in Moscow and in Belgrade = 
and elsewhere. It came out of Belgrade once again during the 
recent conference there. It is hard to square it with the facts. 4 
Perhaps it is all quite simple after all. The Russians are now 
so conscious of their power that they have thrown restraint to its 
the winds. Neutral opinion, the views of the uncommitted, even 
the risk of war—all these have been subordinated to the ‘single Skis 
aim of establishing Russia as a power of equal greatness with the © 


x 


problem in the world. And with the right, also, to have its own 
way in all matters that directly affect Russia’s interests, irrespec- 
tive of the rights and interests of others. 


Part of a talk given in ‘ From Our Own Correspondent’. 
(Home Service) — 


= Democracy—by Order 


of their European ‘aac Arab provinces; the empire in which es 


chad so thoroughly sunk their own identity was gone for ever. It 


was then that their gifted leader Mustafa Kemal emerged to 
make a nation of. them, setting as their goal a Western form of 
state. The series ‘of reforms carried through by him and his 
Republican People’s Party changed the face of Turkey. The 
sultanate and caliphate were abolished, Islamic law was replaced 

by new laws based on Western European codes, and automatically 
polygamy was outlawed. Women were given full political rights" 
and equal pay with men. To those who tried to tell Mustafa — 
Kemal that he could not get these reforms accepted in a country Tek 


minded peasants, that he could not change human nature, his — 
reply was, in effect, that he could, by means of education. 
As he saw it, the task of the schools was to produce a Turkish 
nation, conscious of its Turkishness and immensely proud of it, 
The two great talents which the Turks had consistently displayed _ oe e 
were for acquiring and administering empires, talents for which — wy 35 ae 
there were not many openings in their new circumstances. 7 sb 
trades and professions which in the Ottoman _ Emp: 
largely left to the Christian and Jewish minorities 
beneath the dignity of the oe Si et os ' 
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aid on by Turks. They had, therefore, to be convinced of 
their hereditary ability to perform all the tasks required of 
civilized men. So Turkish children in the nineteen-thirties were 
taught that many if not most of the great civilizations of the 
ancient world had been created by Turks. In the nineteen-forties 
the more extreme details of this doctrine were toned down, but 
the principle still holds. 


Nationalism is systematically inculcated in the young. The 
process is facilitated by the insistence placed on learning by heart, 
in primary and secondary schools. Incidentally, by the time the 
student reaches the university, he is so much accustomed to 
memorizing the text-book word for word that he wastes much 

‘ time and suffers a good deal of misery before he can adjust him- 
self to the different requirements of higher education, Some years 
ago I was present at the viva voce part of the final examination 
in English at one of the Turkish universities. One of the candi- 
dates had puzzled the examiners by mentioning, in her essay on 
Isaac Newton, that according to Pluto Newton had no head and 
no tail. The examiners guessed that Pluto was perhaps a slip for 
Plato, but that did not take them much further. The candidate 
was asked what she had meant; she confessed she did not know, 
but insisted that she had got the information from one of the 
prescribed books, Bertrand Russell’s History of Western Philo- 
sophy. The book was brought and she triumphantly showed us 
the beginning of chapter six: ‘Plato and Aristotle, Aquinas and 
Occam, could not have made head or tail of Newton ’, 

When you have an educational system which gives children 
weekly pep-talks about their glorious innate qualities and which 
demands that they learn by heart, inter alia, pages and pages of 
the official history, the intensity of the resultant nationalism is 
hardly surprising. You might think that after a generation of 
such teaching the lesson would have been learnt and Mustafa 
Kemal’s goal of making Turkey into a self-confident modern 
Western state would have been achieved. The catch is that, as 
recently as 1954, 31 per cent. of children of school age were 
not attending school, and we may reasonably suppose that they 
were receiving their ideas from their parents, who had similarly 
escaped being influenced by the educational policy of the Republic. 
These people do not want democracy or westernization or a 
secular state; they want the way of life of their ancestors. 

In Mustafa Kemal’s lifetime there were two attempts to estab- 
lish a parliamentary opposition, in 1924-25 and 1930. Both 
came to nothing because each time the religious reactionaries 
infiltrated the opposition party and tried to use it as a cover for 
their violent attacks on the Republic and all its works. But 
in 1946 Ismet Inonu, who had become President of the Repub- 
lic and leader of the Republican People’s Party on Kemal’s 
death in 1938, decided that the time was ripe to permit opposi- 
tion parties to organize, and in 1950, in a fair and free 
election, he was defeated by the new Democratic Party, led 
by Celal Bayar and Adnan Menderes, who ruled Turkey 
till they were overthrown by the army in May of last year. 

The story of the Dem- 
ocratic Party’ s ten years 
in power is one of wasted 
opportunity. Its inept 
policies drove Turkey 
deeper and deeper into 
bankruptcy; its leaders, 
in their vanity and their 
intoxication with power, 
introduced savagely re- 
pressive legislation to 
stifle criticism. Judges 
who tried to administer 
justice and not the letter 
of the law were removed. 
The assets of the opposi- 
tion parties were confis- 

' cated. Yet in a paradox-. 
ical sort of way this 
government was demo- 
cratic, in that it gave the 
great dumb mass of the 
electorate what they 
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wanted. In country districts polygamous marriages were con- 
tracted without interference from the authorities. Along the main 
road in south-eastern Anatolia one saw here and there signs 
bearing a drawing of a four-leaf clover, which one might inno- 
cently suppose to be advertisements for a savings bank or a brand 
of margarine; in fact they were the emblem of a movement calling 
itself the Four Wives 
Club. In the cities, the 
police connived at 
breaches of the peace 
by religious fanatics; 
for example, it was not 
uncommon in Istanbul 
to hear bearded men 
reciting the Koran at 
the tops of their voices 
on the ferry-steamers, 
in defiance of the laws 
of the secular Republic 
which prohibited  re- 
ligious manifestations 
except in places of wor- 
ship, and in defiance 
too of the sacred law of 
Islam which does not permit the holy book to be recited in the 
hearing of infidels or of Muslims who may be in a state of ritual 
impurity. 

Besides permitting such illegalities, the government took posi- 
tive steps to win and to hold the reactionary vote. The most 
rabidly anti-western and anti-republican periodical was printed 
with a government subsidy on the presses of the Democratic 
Party’s own newspaper. In 1950 there were 5,000 religious func- 
tionaries—imams, muezzins, and so on—on the pay-roll of the 
Directorate of Religious Affairs. By 1960 these 5,000 has become 
12,000, although the country’s official schools for Muslim men 
of religion were training only a hundred or so each year: the 
balance was made up of untutored and fanatical popular preachers. 

The reactionaries’ consequent devotion to Menderes was trans- 
formed into adoration in February 1959, when he escaped death 
in the air crash at Gatwick. On his return home, the road from 
Istanbul airport into the city was lined with voters equipped with 
sheep, goats, and even one or two camels, whose throats were slit 
in sacrifice as the Prime Minister drove by. The gesture was not 
without self-interest, as the beasts were exempted from the usual 
municipal butchery tax, and a good trade was done in cheap meat 
in Istanbul all that week. In the Grand National Assembly a day 
or two later, a Democratic member said, ‘We are grateful to 
England. We sent her a Prime Minister; ‘she has sent us back a 
Prophet ’. 

Unfortunately for Menderes, he too believed his escape was a 
mark of divine approval, and he became even more intransigent 
and intolerant of criticism. In April 1960 his docile majority in 
the Assembly voted the 
creation of a Commission 
of Fifteen, with dicta- 
torial powers ‘to in- 
vestigate the affairs of 
the Republican People’s 
Party and a section of the 
press’, Undergraduates 
at Istanbul and Ankara 
demonstrated against this 
unconstitutional measure 
and their demonstrations 
were bloodily suppressed. 
A month later, on May 
27, officers and cadets in 
a brilliantly co-ordinated 
action seized all govern- 
ment buildings and ar- 
rested not only the Presi- 
dent and all the Cabinet 
but also the entire Dem- 
ocratic membership of 
(concluded on page 406) 


General Giirsel, head of the present ‘ care- 


taker’ government in Turkey 
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‘Tonight’ 


ODAY one of the most successful of regular B.B.C. 
television programmes ‘Tonight’ celebrates its one- 
thousandth appearance on the air, The programme 
started in February, 1957 and was intended to fill on 
weekdays a previous gap in television broadcasting time that was 
known as ‘ the toddlers’ truce ’. It became swiftly popular and has 
attained an audience estimated at over 7,500,000 people. Basically 


it is a broadcast magazine, not precisely the equivalent of a good 


evening newspaper (are there any good evening newspapers?) but 


a programme containing items of immediate appeal which can be 


glanced at as Dad returns home from the office and Mum serves 
supper. The aim of the team that prepares the programme is to be 
relevant rather than ‘topical and to ask and answer the questions 
that would occur to ‘ordinary people’ (are there any ordinary 
people, one sometimes wonders?). The reporters employed are 
versatile and capable of ‘mugging up’ any subject under the 
sun within the hour. To keep the programme relevant everything 
needs to be done in a hurry, and the informality of the programme 
has endeared it to viewers.°Cliff Michelmore, the usual compére, 
is the friendly fellow one might meet in a pub or club and be 
very glad to invite home. 

In an article in the first number of Contrast, the new television 
quarterly, Derek Hill has one or two critical observations to make 
about ‘ Tonight’. He thinks that there is a perhaps ‘ unconscious 
devotion to conformity and respect for the status quo’ behind it; 
that there is too much professional amiability and politeness; that 
the reporters are too impartial and lacking in passion, He also 
thinks that it ‘needs a shape and a conscious policy’. One is not 
clear how these lines of criticism square with C, P. Scott’s famous 
dictum about facts being sacred and comment free. Passion is not 
the attribute an editor normally looks for in an all-round reporter, 
and impartiality has generally been reckoned a virtue in a public 
broadcasting system. Nevertheless no programme, however suc- 
cessful, can ever stand still, and one assumes that its producers 
welcome criticism, 

The independent critics of B.B.C. featcasting employed by 


THE LISTENER AND B.B.C; TELEVISION REVIEW have almost 
without exception been admirers of ‘ Tonight’; but it would ill - 


become us, in extending to our colleagues who are responsible for 
the programme our best wishes on its thousandth birthday, to give 
them heavy thumps on the back. Independent criticisms have been 
a feature of this journal almost since its inception and nothing 
could be more boring to our readers than the back-slapping 
approach of the house magazine handing round bouquets and 


office jokes. Recently we published a considered independent 


criticism of the American programme ‘ The Valiant Years ’"—that 
remarkable documentary which has been shown on B.B.C. tele- 
vision—and a reply from D. G. Bridson who helped with the 
programme. This no doubt has added to the interest of our readers 
who are viewing the repeat of this important series which is now 
being shown. Reasoned criticism—whether it be of ‘ Tonight’ or 


“The Valiant Years ’—stimulates and provokes, and most ore 


would say that it is the best kind of criticism, 


: from its radio and television. — 


‘Bedag nae Belgrade 


SOVIET COMMENTATORS continued to represent the pee tee vii 


decision to resume nuclear tests as part of a long-laid plan, the 


effects of which had been forestalled by the Soviet Union. In 


what appeared to be a new stage of the argument, Moscow | 
radio. home service said that “the present military fever in the 
West’ was 
and Germany, but went ‘ considerably deeper’. The fuss over 
Berlin, it was claimed, was ‘only camouflage’ to allow the 
Atlantic Powers to ‘execute and disguise ... plans for aggres- 
sion’ which they -had worked out ‘ long before the Soviet Govern- 
ment announced its determination to reach a peaceful settlement — 
in Germany’ before the end of 1961. These plans were designed 
in Washington as ‘a radical means of changing the balance of 
power . 
told the home audience that ‘a peaceful settlement of the Berlin | 
crisis” would not halt American military preparations, since 

these aimed at a ‘ distant target’. 
loving states’, as exemplified in the energetic measures of the 
Soviet Union, was the only way to prevent ‘the plunge towards — 
war’, 

In a comment on the interview which Mr. Khrushchev gave 
to its correspondent, The New York Times said that rarely had 


“not directly linked’ with the question: of Berlin x 


. in favour of imperialism’. The Soviet commentator — 


mm 


‘Decisive action by the peace- — 


a dictator set out so boldly and bluntly not only his long-term — a 


ambitions, but also the steps he proposed to take and the calcula- 
tions behind them. The newspaper went on: 


While he talks of ‘ understanding’ on both dee he makes it 
brutally plain that what he really wants is ‘ understanding’ by 


the West that it must accept his terms and that he has the power — 


to impose them in any case... . Either by a grave misunderstand- 


ing or by propagandistic misrepresentation, Khrushchev accuses — 


the United States of threatening war if he signs a peace treaty. 
He must know that the whole West is committed to resist not 
the signing of a treaty but any attempt to cut West Berlin’s life- 
lines—whether or not the proposed treaty is used as a pretext... 
The impasse will continue until and unless Khrushchev shows 
sincere interest in negotiation, in which both sides—not we alone 
—would make some concession to the other. 


, 


A neutralist comment came from the newspaper Hoole in” 


Guinea, which said it was useless and hypocritical to protest 
against the resumption of Russian nuclear tests without putting 
them into the context of the armaments race. But Horoya rejected. 
the Soviet solution for Germany and thought the country, after 
reunification through free elections, should become neutral. 
Summing up the Belgrade conference of the non-aligned 
countries, Moscow radio welcomed the references to disarmament, 
the abolition of colonialism, and changes i in the structure of the 
United Nations organization; on all these issues, it said, the 
Soviet Union had already made concrete proposals, ‘Cairo 
emphasized the messages to Mr. Krushchev and Mr. Kennedy — 
and said that the initiative had come from President Nasser. 
The Swiss newspaper Basler Nachrichten hoped Mr. Nehru’s 


“approach to Mr. Khrushchev would be listened to, but it did not 


think him an ideal mediator between East and West. He had 
disappointed and irritated the Americans, it was said, by his — 
statements on Berlin and he could have spoken out more strongly 
about the Soviet tests. Meanwhile the New China News Agency 
gave prominence to Indonesian press criticism of Mr, Nehru for 
his alleged subservience to the West. He was accused of having ~ 
tried to limit the conference to the current emergency and to 
make people forget the ‘ ferocity’ of colonialism and imperialism, 
The East German news agency reported on ‘ drastic measures ” 
taken by the local Youth Organization against the ‘ incorrigibles’ 
who still watched West German television or listened to Western 
radio. It was claimed that one family which regularly listened 
to the West German radio had been evicted from their flat and - 
rehoused in an older building. Once West Berlin was a ‘free 
city’, the agency promised, there would be no more eae ac 
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Did You Hear That? 


HOOPS OF STEEL 

“ALL OF US are affected every day of our lives either directly or 
indirectly by the use of wire ropes’, said DAviD MORGAN REES 
in “Two of a Kind’ (Home Service). ‘ They are a basic need of 
industry today, wherever there is a.need to lift, carry, or pull 
something. A wire rope is made of a number of strands, each a 


Meal-time in St. Pancras workhouse, 1900 


collection of very strong steel wires. These strands are spun round 
a core made of fibre rope which acts as a kind of cushion for the 
strands to rest on, and which also is impregnated with a special 
protective lubricant. A wire rope must be strong, flexible, able to 
resist abrasion, crushing or distortion, and metal fatigue. The more 
wires in a rope the more flexible it will be. The strength of a wire 
rope depends on the tensile of the steel and also the cross-sectional 
area of the steel. Diameter for diameter a rope with 6 strands each 
of 7 wires will be stronger than one with 6 strands of 37 wires. 
A wire rope is eight times stronger than a wrought-iron chain of 
the same weight. _ . 

‘The steel-maker produces steel in billets, blocks of steel 
measuring 24 inches square by 20 to 25 feet long, which 
are then rolled into rods of about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. The wire-maker buys these, heat 
treats them in a special furnace, and, after cleaning. 
them in chemicals—or “ pickling” them—they are 
ready to be drawn down into wire. The rod is pulled 
through a series of dies which draw, or thin out, the 
wire so that it gets longer and stronger and more 
flexible. After the wire is tested for its breaking strength” 
and the number of twists it will stand up to, it is 
spun into the separate strands which are then formed 
round the fibre core to make the finished rope. Where 
a rope has to stand up to strong corrosive conditions, 
for example a ship’s hawser, the wite is galvanized. 
Often very long ropes have to be made for special 
purposes, such as aerial ropeways, and this needs 
special care. One of the longest ropes made in one 
length was for the old Glasgow Subway: it was 7 
miles long and weighed 56 tons. The range of sizes, 
too, are wide: it is on record that the largest size of 
stranded rope ever made was 5 inches in diameter 
and the smallest one-thirty-second of an inch, 

‘ The history of the manufacture of wire ropes found 
in the ruins of Pompeii shows that the stranding of 
metal wires together to form a rope was known nearly 


1,900 years ago; however, it was not until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that any serious thought was given to tke 
replacing of fibre ropes, then in use, by wire ropes. Wilhelm 
Albert, working in the ore mines in the Harz Mountains of 
Germany, was the first to see the v.lue of wire ropes. In 1834 
Albert’s rope, made out of stranding annealed iron wire, was 
given a successful trial. But it was not until later, 
with the coming of steel, that the manufacture of 
wire ropes really got into its stride, and today it is 
a highly developed industry ’. 


POLES APART 

“In Victorian days people did not expect something 
for nothing, no matter how little the something was ’, 
said FREDERICK WILLIS in a talk in the Home Service. 
“When they came to the end of their working life, 
they were helpless unless they had relatives or friends 
to assist them. Even then the help given was only 
shelter and food, they had no money for clothes; con- 
sequently the number of shabby and ragged old people 
were a feature of the streets of London. I used to 
think it was a crazy state of affairs in a city over- 
stocked with clothing. But more crazy still was the 
workhouse where old people with no means of support 
ended their days. 

‘The workhouse was one of the last revolting links 
with the Victorian Poor Law. On my way to work 
every morning I used to pass one of those ghastly 
instituticns. It was a vast monument to what Charles 
Dickens called the art of how not to do it. A little 
farther on my journey to work I passed the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Asylum, a private institution for the hous- 
ing of old licensed victuallers. They both had the same object—to 
provide a harbour for those whose age and circumstances would 
not allow them to face the stormy seas of life, but in every other 
respect they were poles apart. The workhouse was a huge, gloomy 
block of buildings surrounded by an asphalt yard. It cast a gloom 
over the surrounding neighbourhood, and I wondered how anyone 
could live in a house with that dreadful building in view. In con- 
trast, the Asylum was a charming quadrangle of cottages. The 
whole radiated. an atmosphere of peace and rest. 

‘Both institutions were designed from two different points. of 
view. The Asylum was built with the object of making as pleasant 
a place of retirement for old people as circumstances permitted; 


A modern L.C.C. home for old people at Bethnal Green 
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the workhouse was built as a forbidding place of punishment for 
old Victorians who had committed the unpardonable sin of 
poverty. Here husbands were separated from wives and parents 
from children. In my long journey through life I have never yet 


The main administrative building of the Laos Government in Vientiane: on the wall is the 


national symbol of elephants’ heads 


seen a row of almshouses without charm, but all Victorian work- 
houses were an outrage to the senses and an affront to human 


dignity ’. 
LIFE IN VIENTIANE TODAY 


‘Three things struck me when I arrived at Vientiane, the capital 
of Laos: the number of Buddhist shrines, the number of feast 
days, and the bars’, said BARBARA Hunt, in ‘ The Eye-witness ’ 
(Home Service). ‘ Another thing: despite the bustle in the streets, 
the motor cars and the samlors (the samlors being the little trucks 
that the men pull—the vehicles in which Laotians travel to do 
their shopping) Vientiane has a certain peacefulness about it. Our 
home had it, even though it was near the market and immediately 
opposite the Hotel Son Boun, where there has always been 
much coming and going. The garden of our house was the 
same—a place of restful banana trees, papaya, and mango 
trees, and two peacocks who used to stray in from next door. 

‘Vientiane has something like seventy Buddhist 
shrines or pagodas and literally thousands of priests, 
or bonzes as they are called. Every Lao male must 
spend part of his life as a priest. Some of these 
priests are mere boys, others old men, with shaven 
heads and rheumy eyes. The population is obliged 
to feed them, and each morning at six o’clock one 
sees the bonzes lining up with their rice pails, wait- 
ing for the daily offering of rice and fish. 

“Around the edge of the city ome sees many 
wooden houses, thatched and standing on stilts over 
the ground. That is the real Vientiane. The city 
straggles along one bank of the Mekong River, which 
forms the frontier between Laos and Thailand, and 
the new part is a mixture of modern ranch-type 
houses and the cool, white-washed buildings of 
French colonial days. 

‘The Laotians learned much from the French 
occupation—how to appreciate good wine, for 
example. The Government, not unmindful of keep- 
ing the people happy, taxes all luxuries except wine 
and spirits, so that a bottle of whisky costs less 
than £1, and a good wine as little as 7s. Not sur- 
prisingly there are bars galore and night clubs, with 
soft music, soft lights, and soft-voiced “ taxi” girls, 
mostly Chinese. 
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‘Somehow these night clubs just do not seem to fit into the 
picture of a city of priests and pagodas in this land called Lan 
Yang, otherwise “The Land of a Million-and-one Elephants 
and One White Parasol”—though I personally never saw a 
single elephant, and the only parasols I 
noticed were the black ones the bonzes 
carry; they are part of the priests’ standard 
equipment ’. 


SOUTHWARK FAIR 

Southwark Fair, which was abolished in 
the eighteenth century, was revived recently 
at Nelson Square, Southwark. DavIp 
STONE, in ‘ Today ’ (Home Service) gave a 
picture of the fair as it used to be. 

‘ Southwark Fair, together with Bartholo- 
mew Fair, was for hundreds of years an 
annual excuse for Londoners to have a riot ’, 
he said. ‘It was first held in 1462, near 
what is now Borough High Street, and 
in the beginning was probably as much a 
market as a fair. But soon the minstrels, 
glee men, dancers, jugglers, posturers, jack 
puddings, and tumblers moved in, and the 
fair took on the boisterous character it kept 
till it was closed down. 

‘After John Evelyn visited the fair in 
1660 he wrote: “I saw in Southwark... 
monkies and apes daunce and do other 
feates of activity on the high-rope . . . I also 
saw an Italian Wench daunce to admiration and performe all the 
Tricks of agility on the high rope, all the Court went to see her ”. 

“Probably Southwark Fair’s greatest period was in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. By now the minstrels, merry-andrews, 
and monstrosities had been joined by music booths and mena- 
geries. In 1733 there was a ballad opera called The Harlot’s 
Progress, and “‘ Yeates Junior’s incomparable dexterity of hand ”. 
“ Note ”, adds the programme, “ at a large room nearby are to be 
seen, without any loss of time, two large ostriches, lately arrived 
from the Deserts of Arabia”. And, as if all this was not enough, 
we also have “the surprising tumbler from Frankfort and the 
famous little posture master of nine years old ”, 

‘But these years were the Indian summer of the fair. The 
“persons of all distinctions of both sexes” who went there each 
September misbehaved too much, and the City of London, in 
whose control it was, shut the fair down, as a “lewd and dis- 
orderly rout ” in 1762 ’. ia 
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fe eae By MAGNUS PYKE .— oc a 
Dr. Pyke has been invited to contribute ‘a monthly article in which chemists have invented a number of new subjects to which they ae 

; he will consider modern scientific developments and refer to recent — give names like ‘ chemical embryology ’ and ‘ molecular biology °. ‘A 
emo: scientific programmes broadcast by the B.B.C. But now there are signs that this stream of scientific thinking 


“| CIENCE must sometimes appear to the non-scientist asa 8 beginning to change direction. For example, not long ago, the ~ 
"great muddy river full of eddies and cross-currents blown professor of plant physiology at Washington University, St. Louis, 
into choppy and contradictory waves by winds from all Dr. Barry Commoner, delivered a paper to the American Associa- 
‘quarters, In a single month’s broadcasting, for example, On for the Advancement of Science in which he set out to show 

the dogged listener can learn about electronic computers, new that in biology the whole might be a good deal more than the sum 

__ kinds of penicillin, space rockets, the deep-freezing of tissues for of those parts with which the biochemist 
medical research, hovercrafts, radio-astronomy, the molecular and the biophysicist had so far been able 
structure of protein, and the survival value of laughter for the to cope—be it never so effectively. His 
human species. But in spite of the multiplicity of new © argument, in brief, was that although 
facts, the variety of new technological devices ae = .-in modern science the 
developed out of the new pieces of knowledge , glamorous and __fast- 
that are constantly being produced, and the — growing areas of biology 
. great weight of writing and ‘talking—in spite — were those in which 
- of all these confused waves and broken biological problems had 
__ ripples—the whole body of science is” been reduced to chemical 
’ moving in a definite direction, and just as and physical terms and 
the theatre, music, painting, and literature attacked with the powerful 
of today show definite and distinctive instruments of modern 
twentieth-century characteristics, so also chemistry and physics— 
are changes in the philosophical ideas expensive electro-mechani- 
about the nature of things becoming # cal apparatus, _ spectro- 
apparent as the details of scientific ¢. photo-meters, equipment for 
observations begin to fall into place. handling radio-active iso- 
During. the last twenty or thirty topes, electron microscopes 
years a great deal of biochemistry and the like—there were 
has been done and new facts have other important parts of the 
been discovered faster and faster subject as well. In these 

‘as more and more people have other laboratories there is 
devoted themselves to the work less apparatus, perhaps a 
and new and more delicate tech- microscope, a test-tube or 

niques have been invented by two, and some herbarium 
chemists and physicists. Accept- sheets, and fewer people. 
ing the philosophical premiss of But some of these people 

- Lavoisier, developed as long ago may be thinking. 
as the eighteenth century, that life < Up to the present the 
-was a chemical process, the fathers 4 main trend of scientific 
and grandfathers of the modern Model of a myoglobin molecule which opinion has been optimistic 
biochemists set to work to carry out is found in muscle tissue* and full of bounce. Success 

_ chemical analyses of the various tissues — be has followed success. Where 
of the body and of its biologics! products. Finding that food that once a bright young biologist would settle down to study biology 
was eaten produced about as much physical energy when ‘burned’ and the laws of Mendelian genetics by watching the diverse 
‘in living tissues as it did when burned as so-called surplus in the characteristics of fruit flies or even the colours of sweet peas, 

railway engines of producing countries struggling to avoid the today you would find him, if he were still a biologist at all, 
ruin of their farmers from glut, the biochemists set to work to in a greenhouse designed not to grow plants but to produce plant 
discover how the biological combustion was done under the viruses for chemical investigation. As Dr. Commoner puts it, 
special conditions existing in living cells. ‘ei bright young biologists, if they are good enough, become bio- 
Investigators of our own generation isolated more and more of chemists and biophysicists. The sparkling researches, the exciting 
the series of enzymes which carry the process of chemical com- bits of exposition that find their way into the glossy television 
bustion of the body’s fuel through the complex chain of stepwise programmes, are today more concerned with X-ray crystallo- 
change by which they have found that the process of life is in fact graphy and the twining and untwining of the immense corkscrew 
maintained. Among these hard-working biochemists have been strands of the molecule of deoxyribo-nucleic-acid than with the 
some men of genius who have been able to see the great design of development of an embryo shearwater in its eggshell or the growth 
the wood made up of the multitudinous trees, each of which is dis- _ of a frog. 

’ covery enough for a journeyman researcher. We now know, there- The elucidation of the operation of DNA has been an achieve- 
fore, much of the intricate chemical mechanism by which life is ment of very great significance. No other generation than our 
kept going, and can see the subtle simplicity by which the same own could have come to understand its chemical structure, and 
chemical steps which release energy are also to a large degree the deduction ‘that this.molecular configuration is the template 
used for the construction and maintenance of new tissues. As if upon which all the hereditary characteristics of living creatures— 

‘ _ this were not enough, there has been the recent elucidation of the from brown eyes and the ridge-patterns of one’s left thumb all the 
molecular architecture of nucleic acids by which—at least in way to religious spirituality and an ability to play championship- 
simple micro-organisms—hereditary characteristics are trans- class chess—are stamped out is a conception that must certainly 
_-___ mitted from one generation to another. Perhaps it is not surprising rank as peculiar to the present age. 
Vpn that out of all this remarkable fresh understanding the bio- Here and there, however, a few people have begun to divert 
From The Boundaries of Science by Magnus Pyke (Harrap); illustration by courtesy of Dr. J. C. Kendrew, F.R.S., of the M.R.C. Unit for Molecular Biology, Cavendish 
ee aaa Laboratory, Cambridge. 
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_ _ -W. M. Elsasser’s observation that if this is the whole story, the 
information content of the DNA in the germ cell of a relatively 
- complex organism like a horse should greatly exceed that of a 


‘ dmire the came of the Basler 


olecule that provides ‘ information’ to germ cells to tell them | 


what sort of creature they are to turn into, draws attention to 


more simple animal such as an amoeba. Yet this is not always so. 


a, 
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Sir Cyril Hinshelwood has also pointed out that the tidy broad- 


_castable hypothesis that hereditary characteristics are under the 


_ chemical control of the DNA molecule may not after all explain 
fully the varied phenomena of growth, adaptation, and reproduc- 


tion. It is being borne in on the more percipient scientists that 
while the new chemical and physical approaches to biological 


problems have been remarkably fruitful, nevertheless the living 


cell and the whole animal of which it constitutes a part may also 
repay consideration. 


Animals in Modern Space Fiction 


A charming broadcast bearing on this point was given last 
month by Dr. Martin Wells. This touched lightly on the different 
kinds of animals that turn up in modern space fiction. Two 
common categories of fictional creatures he was prepared to 


ignore out of hand. These were the dinosaurs and other extinct 


terrestrial animals and the rather ridiculous two-legged creatures 
with tufted ears, green faces, and antennae, who always speak in 
slightly stilted English generally printed in italics, The third 
sort, that is the genuinely invented animals that claim some 
degree of biological plausibility, are of much more interest. One 
of the basic ‘principles of modern scientific belief is that the 
cosmos is homogeneous. In the seventeenth century, Newton 
demonstrated that the laws of falling apples also apply to stars; 
in the nineteenth century, Bunsen and Kirschhof showed that all 
the stuff in the universe is made up of the ninety-odd elements 
the chemists handle on earth; and now one of the most important 


discoveries of our own time is that the same kind of biochemistry 


operates throughout the entire diversity of living things, Conse- 
quently, any reasonably competent. space-fiction writer must 


_arrange the muscles and nerves and, more particularly, the size 


and physical abilities of his animals to fit the known principles 


of biology if he aims to tell a credible story. This means that the 


great big Certificate-X spiders have had their day. 


"Importance of Clinical Medicine 


The practice of medicine occupies an interesting position mid- 


ies ‘way between the art of healing and the application of the sciences 


of biology and biochemistry. Sir Francis Walshe, in the course of 


his Nuffield Lecture to the Royal Society of Medicine earlier this 


summer—in drawing attention to the importance to medicine of 
experimental researches in chemistry, physics, immunology, 


_ electro-encephalography and the like—pointed out that, useful 


though they were and dramatic though their results had been, 
their value was restricted unless they comprehended the prin- 


_ ciples of clinical medicine too. He also made the point that while 
scientists were busily digging deeper and deeper into the more and 
‘more specialized intricacies of their particular parts of science, 
- doctors—even those aiming to become physicians in teaching 
-hospitals—were not. 
“medical history, whereas chemists and physicists doing non- 


Through a peculiar paradox of British 


medical work had tended to devote themselves too much to the 


very latest developments in science and the most intricate new 


! techniques, the training of doctors was rigid and_ hierarchical. 


The ambitious young physician must devote his early years to the 
prolonged ordeal of the M.R.C.P. examination, after which, when 
he is near his thirtieth birthday, he is no better suited to advance 


scientific knowledge himself and bring the new details supplied 
by biophysics and biochemistry into proper focus than he was 


before. Here, then, we have Sir Francis Walshe anxious to see 
the bittiness of science made good by the physicians who use 
science becoming better qualified to understand it. On the other 


hand, Dr. Commoner is calling for these same scientific bit- 


a 


producers to train themselves to see the full eoplicnsa a what 
they are doing. 


- sophers, have most een 
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historical study is revealed in no less than twelve pages. devoted to. oy soe 


che aye 


anged our ideas oO 
we inhabit, it is particularly disappointing that they re ES : 
difficult to understand. Even Professor Hanson’s skill in exposi — 
tion a few days ago in a talk on quanta and reality must have * 
taxed the most devoted Third Programme listeners. And this is” as 
a pity because physicists have just now brought us to the new 
and exciting idea of ‘complementarity’. Broadly speaking, this: "seam 
means that even if two sets of conclusions seem to be mutually = 
contradictory—for example, if-one set of calculations leads to © 
the conclusion that an electron flies about like a tiny cricket ball, 
while another equally consistent calculation shows it to be a 
moving ripple—there is no need to insist. that one must He ces 
wrong; in fact, both may be right. zs) 
The seemingly peculiar hypothesis of ‘ complementarity’ ‘has 


-arisen from hard thinking and high mathematics applied to the ~ 


physics of elementary Particles. Niels Bohr, however, believes _ 
that ‘ complementarity’ is a general law which applies to biology — 
as well as to physics and regulates the relationship between the 
aspect of a biological system as seen from the separate physico-— 
chemical events that occur within it on the one hand and 
the behaviour of the intact cell on the other. A quantum of © 
energy is today an elementary fact of physics although it 
cannot be derived from the ordinary laws of mechanics. 
The existence of life is a fact of biology; perhaps more than 
the ordinary laws of chemistry will be needed before it too is 
fully explained. “a 


W. G. Hoskins writes: This survey of West Riding eee i 
is one of the largest carried out by the English Place-Name Society, 
whose ‘steady stream of volumes is an object-lesson to certain other 
official publications of which one grows weary of waiting. It will — 
take seven volumes to complete, of which the first three (The Place- 
names of the West Riding of Yorkshire, by A. H. Smith: . 
Cambridge, 35s. each) are now available, covering the southern — 
half of the Riding (roughly as far north as the Aire valley). 

The final result will represent the most massive contribution to 

Yorkshire history for many years, though how great will not fully — 
appear until the general essays on the material (historical | and z 
linguistic) are published in the seventh volume. = 

West Riding names are largely English in origin, inchaditien, Se ae 
Mercian and Northumbrian, but since a British kingdom survived 
around Leeds until the seventh century an important Celtic element 
is also to be found., Ecclesfield and Ecclesall, ancient townships now 
within the city of Sheffield, both contain the British word eclesia, 

‘church’, borrowed from ‘the Latin and clearly indicating that ; 
British churches survived until comparatively late. Various places | 
contain the element Brettas, denoting districts. ‘where British com- 
munities survived into the Old English period. ~~ 

_ The name of Halifax has always proved a difficult nut to crack, 
and has, like all difficult names, attracted wildly speculative theories. 
is a possible meaning, but raises more questions than 

it solves. Among other legends it has led to the belief that Halifax 
-was the final resting-place of the head of John the Baptist, a legend 
perpetuated in the corporate seal of the borough. But even the — 
learned editor of these volumes, after two solid pages of discussion, is 
‘forced to be inconclusive. The name does not seem to be soluble by : 
any Old English tésts, and the layman can only wonder, since it is age. 
obviously a name of great antiquity, why the possibility of a Celtic, Ae 
origin is not discussed. 

Occasionally the editor is unnecessarily cautious on ihe purely ae 
historical side. Wadsworth, recorded in Domesday Book, has no 
village of that name today, but Old Town obviously represents tie. 
original settlement, round a large green high up on the moorland 
edge. The tremendous value of these place-name volumes for local 
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the hamlets, farmsteads, and fields of this one parish. One could ee 
almost write the story of its evolution as a parish from this ‘material hatte 
alone, beginning with Walshaw, ‘ the Welshmen’ s cone "and acre tenes 
with the nineteenth-century mills. _ hae ; 
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Painting of the Month 
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Duccio’s ‘Virgin and Child with Angels’ 


By SIR PHILIP HENDY 


AM GOING to risk the charge of dwelling on the obvious, 

and begin by emphasizing the age of this picture. Not that 

we know it exactly: but let us say about 660 years. It has 

been safe for more than a century now in the National 
Gallery, London—at least one thought so—and there, paradoxi- 
cally, it has lost, probably in the eyes of many beholders, at least 
much of the very thing which must have done most to preserve 
it until it came there: its devotional character. This must have 
kept it safe through long ages when it had no aesthetic interest, 
together with the fact that, unlike so many less ancient pictures 
in the Gallery, it may well have always borne the name of the 
very famous artist who painted it. Nevertheless, it is still some- 
thing of a miracle that it has survived. 

The triptych of which this is the centre panel is more destruct- 
ible as a whole than any of its parts. Together they make a piece 
of furniture which is as fragile as can be. If it had been dropped 
on a marble floor it might have been irretrievably smashed; if it 
had ever got very damp, it would have fallen to pieces, But the 
parts have stayed together, and they have come down to us in 
excellent condition; the only significant damage is due—as is so 
often the case—to an incompetent attempt at cleaning made 
more than a century ago. The triptych has remained whole 
over more than six and a half centuries. 

That means that we in England have to think back 
to the reign of Edward I. It is more appropriate 
to think of a great adversary of his, Pope 
Boniface VIII, whose temporal power our 
Edward did something to diminish. The 
vast wealth of the Papacy at the outset 
of the fourteenth century is one of 


the material facts which brought this picture into existence in 
Siena. The Sienese got a great part of their riches from banking; 
and they were bankers above all to the Holy See. 

This triptych is a luxury picture if ever there was one. In the 
first place it was a great luxury to commission it of Duccio, who 
was certainly the most expensive painter of that day. The Floren- 
tine Cimabue, a more heroic figure, may still have been alive 
when it was painted; the still more famous Florentine Giotto, 
though he was a good deal younger than Duccio, was already by 
then well known. But those two, who were in more ways than one 
more adventurous than Duccio and lived probably in a larger, 
more liberated world, with ideas that needed whole wall-surfaces 
to contain them, had to go far afield; in all probability-at lower 
prices. Duccio, who is not known to have painted in fresco, could 
remain in his own house, in a Siena which was at the height of 
her splendour, picking and choosing the commissions that pleased 
him best. 

The great glory of Siena was her cathedral, which shone forth 
above the rose-pink brick of the town with its polished black and 
white marble and was embellished with an array of marble sculp- 

tures inside and out. To create the cathedral, architects and 
sculptors were invited from Pisa and Florence; but in 

painting the traffic was all the other way. For Florence 
Duccio early in his career had painted that tre- 

mendous altar-piece, surpassing—so it seems to 
me—the similar one by Cimabue which con- 
fronts it in the Uffizi Gallery. It comes from 
Santa Maria Novella, which is incidentally 
Florence’s great Dominican church. 
Duccio always seems to have done 


National Gallery, London 


‘The Virgin and Child with Saints’, a triptych by Duccio, of which the centre panel, ‘The Virgin and Child with Angels’, is discussed here 


est 
oe Dominic fis the left wing. For Santa C 
church in Florence, were painted two great Sienese altar-pie 


Pag of which the remains are now happily in the National Gallery. - 


One is the ‘ Virgin and Child with Six Angels’, which now hate 
beside our triptych. That can be catalogued ‘only as the work 
_ of a follower of Duccio, though it could well have been ordered 
a from his studio. However, it seems to be the work not so much 
of a mere assistant as of a considerable artist who followed Duccio 
closely in his ideas. In fact his hand and character have been 
: - ~ detected in other pictures. The other was originally the high-altar 
_ itself of Santa Croce, and this again is connected with Duccio. 
“We know that it used to bear the signature of his closest 
identifiable follower, Ugolino. Unlike the first picture, this was 
__ _—@ great polyptych with many panels, and one can see that those of 
. the predella are virtually simplified copies of Duccio’s famous 
“ Maesta ’, the high-altar-piece of Siena cathedral. Our triptych 

by Duccio is probably a little earlier than his ‘ Maesta ’. 

Yet, however sought after Duccio may have been, it is still 
possible that the materials of this triptych cost almost as much 
as the artist received for his work. Gold was a much rarer 
commodity then, even more expensive than it is now; and several 
layers of gold covering the whole of the background are a distin- 
guishing feature of this kind of picture. Needless to say, the panels 
are custom-built, each all in one piece with its frame; and all three, 
with their frames, were heavily overlaid with gold on the face. 
The frames are very simple, unlike the florid Gothic frames which 
were to come into fashion before long and which were sometimes 
allowed to overwhelm the picture; but originally, probably, they 
were stamped with patterns and possibly partly painted to enrich 
and soften their effect. The gold backgrounds to the pictures are 
delicately engraved with decorative borders, and the haloes are 
patterned in an even more graceful way. 


Predominant Blue 

Against this decorated gold background—and actually after it 
had been applied—the figures of the principal panel and of its 
tympanum are painted mostly in ultramarine blue. Already for 
centuries the traditional uniform of the Madonna had been a 


tight-fitting red gown and a loose blue mantle over it. The mantle 


gs was nearly always the important garment, and here there is only 
a glimpse of the gown, at the wrist, where one sees the end of a 
_ruby-coloured sleeve thickly striped with gold. Otherwise and 
except for her voluminous white linen head-scarf, which the Child 
has pulled out, the Virgin is enveloped in ultramarine. The scarf 
and the Child’s mauve shift, both more or less diaphanous, are 
2a there, like the touch of crimson, mainly as foils to the deep, 
“Sere majestic quality of the blue. Three of the four little angels are in 
blue, set off by different shades of rose; but the Virgin’s blue is 

_ purer, both solider and brighter. 
It is the same in the tympanum above, where King David in his 
_ dual capacity of prophet and of ancestor to the Redeemer presides 
over the group of prophets who display the texts in which they 
: - foretold the Incarnation. David’s crimson robe is largely hidden 
by a cloak of royal blue sewn with gold stars, while the six 

4 prophets are in weaker blues contrasted with other colours, Ultra- 

_. marine, the warm blue pigment that thus dominates, is made from 
ground lapis lazuli, a very hard semi-precious rock which had to 
be brought from even greater distances than gold and was almost 

as expensive. To get the full extraordinary effect of it, it had of 

course to be used very pure and with as little medium as possible. 

Forgive me for dwelling again upon ‘the obvious. But the blueness 

of this picture, the clear clarion challenge of the unadulterated 

_._-ultramarine, and the lesser blues which reinforce it, are a funda- 

mental part of its expression. Their significance is not merely 

symbolical, like that of the gold stars on the Virgin’s mantle, 

which remind us of various mystical titles such as stella maris 
(‘ star of the sea ’) bestowed on her in early times. 

I cannot help wondering if blue would have been chosen as the 
Madonna’s colour if her attributes had been fixed in some country 
bordering on the North Sea instead of on the Mediterranean, or, 
if it had been, whether the painters would have insisted so much 
upon it for so long. Certainly to most of the great Italian artists 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance blue was the most 
- inspiring of all the colours, one that they absorbed from nature 


in the Gothic ni . his ete as in the foutese 


with the blueness of the Mediterranean heavens. Even more so 


_ the purpose of painting was hieratic. Few pictures are bluer than ~ 


positive and important and new is the Perspective 


and the early fifteenth. The blue is almost overwhelming < 
of their works, Further on, in the pictures of Piero della Hanceee 
perhaps the greatest Italian Renaissance painter of nature—I 


mean of the natural complex of form and colour and light—the — PX. 


blue has become atmospheric; but it is still very much there. | 
Everything in his ‘ Baptism’ and his ‘ Nativity ’ seems infused — 


his picture with the single figure of ‘ St, Michael’, standing in a 
blue costume against a blue sky. Walk on, and you. find much the 
same in Leonardo and Raphael and Bronzino, in Titian a 
Tintoretto, at least in those pictures that have been cleaned. 


i 
Northern Skies and the Painter’s Palette j 
In Northern art the blue remained predominant only so long as. 
the Madonna panel of the Wilton Diptych, even if it is a thin, 
un-Mediterranean blue. But when naturalism came, northern — 
skies, and perhaps the northern craving for warmth, soon had 
their effect upon the painter’s palette—unless he went to Italy. _ 
Few Dutch and English painters made more than a limited use of 
blue. Rembrandt, the greatest Dutchman, came to eliminate it, 
almost, from his palette. Reynolds, our one great painter-teacher, 
made up his mind that the larger masses in all great pictures were 
in warm colour—even if Gainsborough did make a lusty visual 
protest against his rival’s theory by painting his ‘ Blue Boy’. And _ 
so in the late eighteenth century and throughout the nineteenth 
London restorers gave decent burial to most of the Italian blues — 
by covering them with varies containing brown or yellow, colour- 
ing matter. 
From these tasteful jmproyenieite made by the restorers such 
panels as those of Duccio were usually exempt. They were saved 
in the first place by their gold backgrounds. Having no atmosphere 
as a whole, they could not be brought into line with current taste. | 
These are perhaps the most sophisticated and graceful pictures 4 
ever painted, coming at the end of a long, long tradition brought, — 
like the blue probably, from Byzantium; but they were called 
‘ primitive ’. 
Perhaps Duccio’s pictures look a little less ‘ primitive ’ tous 
now that some pictures in the National Gallery by Piero and ~ 
Leonardo and the early Titian have been cleaned. While I have 
insisted on the number of years which have passed since this 
‘Madonna’ was painted, the gap in time between Duccio and z 
the Renaissance is not a big one. Chronology is always worth 
thinking about, and it is instructive to realize that Duccio, with 
his gold backgrounds, and Piero della Francesca, with the perfect 
atmospheric rendering of space in his ‘ Nativity’, were very 
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little further apart in time than Turner, with all his romantic 


imagery culled from nature, from mythology, and several kinds 


‘of history, is from a Bia S of ‘ abstract’ pictures today. 


Culmination of a Break maths Tradition cet 
There is no better place than the National Gallery to study __ 
the break from the tradition of which Duccio is the culmination, 
for there we have the first painted Madonna of the Renaissance, — 
Masaccio’s ‘Virgin and Child with Angels’ from Pisa. By — 
comparing this with Duccio’s Madonna one can get good clues _ > 
to the understanding of each of them. The gold background, with = =—»_— 
the halo elaborately designed on it, the tremendous blue—these — = at 
are there still in Masaccio’s picture, even if his Madonna is so | a 
heavily sculptured that obviously she cannot be contained within = airs, * 
such a frame much longer. The discomfort of Masaccio’s spirit nin, ae ae 
in the tight jacket of the gilded Gothic panel is almost painful, tS 
Had he lived to paint other Madonnas, this would almost cer- 2: 
tainly have been his last with a gilded background. What. bP 
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religious painting; - 
n that cour , 


Florentine contemporary Giotto, who is recognized as the herald 


Indeed, Duccio is to be recognized as one of the great masters 
of form. In this Virgin of ours, what power there is! What 
majesty! You can enlarge this group to any size you like. If 
it had been painted in life-size, or if the design had been handed 
to one of the great mosaic craftsmen from Byzantium to enlarge 
to three times life-size in the shell over the apse to a cathedral 
choir, this would have been one of the great monuments of all 
time. As it is, it is one of the pictures which loses most by being 


- hung on the walls of a gallery, as one of a row of pictures. One 


needs to have it alone, above one’s head. One should be kneeling 
before it. Then one could appreciate better the sense of scale 
which underlies the conception of this quite small figure. It is 
easier to forget the actual size if one is looking at a reproduction, 
for then the original might be of any size. One can take one’s 
mind’s eye for walks in those folds and loops of the Madonna’s 


drapery, in that great open cave of whiteness made by her head-— 


scarf. What infinity there is in the mere outline of this group 
against the gold! Not many pictures in the world have more 
grandeur than this one. . 
What distinguishes Duccio from Giotto is. by no means any 
lack of grandeur, but his determination to reconcile this illusion 
of powerful, plastic forms with the fact of a sumptuously 
decorative surface. Here is the point at which Tuscan painting 
splits into two schools. Not every Florentine by any means ceased 
even in the fifteenth century to attempt that reconciliation. 
Uccello, as I was insisting not long ago, spent his life perhaps in 
combining the new discoveries of artificial perspective and the 
logical use of concentrated light with the old love of pattern in 
brilliant colours and in gold. But no Sienese painter ever accepted 


~ The Ambush 
Noise paled, gradual or quick, I cannot ay, 


And I became aware of silence everywhere; 
I sucked it in when I breathed in the air. - 


_ Silence lay inside my lungs and heart =— 
And in my brain. And with the silence came 
A stillness such as paintings would disclaim. 


This rural scene was not a work of art; 
The fallen tree lay in real bluebells while 
It played at being an actual crocodile. 


The sky was real, the brambles like barbed-wire 


- Would scratch and snag the clothing or the skin; 


This Surrey wood seemed one for wandering in. 


But I did not go in, though I had meant to, 
I waited for a whisper, cry or screech. _ 
The whole green parliament had stifled speech. 


vd 


Irresolute I waited there until 


- . ____ The hostile death of noise sent me away; . 


I swore that I’d return on a more propitious day, — 


7 


- To that extent Duccio and the grea 
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founder, may seem more in harmony with the ideas of today. 


After five centuries modern painters have renounced for the most 
_part that power over the third dimension which the painters of | 


the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were at such pains to 


acquire; and in the works of many of them the picture surface 


and its texture are almost everything. Yet, for that very reason, 
there is really no parallel. For instance, the tachiste picture of 
today is, perhaps more than any other kind of picture, a com- 
pletely integrated surface: I mean that from one edge of the 
picture to the other, the idea is bound up in the texture; one 
cannot think of them apart. Whereas in the Sienese picture, frame 
and background were gilded together, at the same time, before 
the painter began to paint. Duccio’s problem therefore was 
not to integrate his forms with the background but to reconcile 
the two. This he did by the consummate skill and elegance 
of his draughtsmanship. His outlines are like those of the 
Chinese watercolour painters at their finest, suggesting great 
strength of form and yet doing no violence to the plane on 
which they are in fact painted and from which they appear 
to emerge. 

We shall understand no more than a small part of Duccio if 
we regard him only as an aesthetic painter, a member of the 
school of art for art’s sake; nor is this Madonna only an example 
of figurative painting as opposed to the ‘abstract’ painting of 


today. These figures were not called into existence by the artist 


for the sake of his picture. They had existed already for centuries 
in the minds of all men. They stood for charity on earth and for 
the hope of Heaven, embodied in the figure of a gentle and 
gracious super-woman who stood between the two in an attitude 
of intercession. It is indeed a gulf which separates this panel 
from a modern canvas. Those 660 years, which I began by 
stressing, are all there, and many more than those; for when 
this picture was painted the idea for which it stands, the Madonna 


legend, had already been the subject of pictures for a span of 


time as great as that which separates it from the pictures of 
today. Duccio is almost timeless, looking backward almost to the 
beginning of Christianity and yet looking forward in the Human- 
ism which raises this picture above those of his predecessors. This 
is already a great example of Humanist art—Home Service 


But safe in the dangerous noises of the city 
I knew I’d never know what thing hid there, 
What voiceless incarnation of despair 


Or vigilant guerrilla lying still, 
With breath indrawn among the ferns and dirt, 
Waiting to attack or be dealt his mortal hurt. 


VERNON SCANNELL 


To the Autumn 
Sunbeam God 


Conqueror, your foot on a fallen tree-trunk 
Standing daylong thinking 

That one steady thought that finally 
Thinks through all things, 

Soften, be gentler now: 


Muse upon these insects dancing out 

Their last hours. Ah, smile on how, 

So lost in your timeless corridor, 

Smoke from the burning leaves and starry- 
eyed seeds can wander, 

Passing through each other unaware. 


Harry FAINLIGHT 


half Byzantine and PES 
perfected at so early a stage that he may be described as. Its = 
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By ANDREW 


a HE Indian third five-year plan was heralded at the 


beginning as much the most ambitious effort of its kind 
to be attempted by any country in the non-communist 
world, yet it is now criticized by many experts, Indians 


and others, for not being nearly ambitious enough. It seems to 


be felt, particularly by critics inside the Indian business com- 


munity, that the Government there has erred through its fear of 


taking even quite small risks over inflation. Mr. Ian Little, in 


his critique of the present plan in India*, identifies the precise 


weakness. ‘ Fear of inflation’, he says, “has been a barrier to 
increased employment ’. 


_ Taxing the Indian Middle Class? 


Mr. Little advocates much heavier taxes on the Todian gale 
class. That could, as a matter of fact, be partly achieved by the 
system of taxing imports, which I proposed in earlier talks. 
However, even that would not by itself solve the problem of 
putting millions of idle hands to work without causing a runaway 
inflation. For that higher taxation must be supplemented by 
massive imports of food. 

On this subject of the strategic control of inflation I have 


~ been impressed by what-I deem to be a marked change of spirit 


between the second and third five-year plans in India. The 
second plan, which was launched back in 1956, was altogether 
bolder and more confident in this matter. The following quotation 
from the plan shows this approach, I think. It begins by saying 
virtuously: ‘The best defence against inflation is, in a sense, to 
keep clear of it ’. It then goes on: 
But a policy of ‘playing safe’ is not always pe ee to 
development. A measure of risk has to be taken, and the most 
effective insurance against this risk is command over reserves of 


foodgrains—and a few other essential commodities—which can 


be used to augment the supplies in the market as and when neces- 
sary. Prices of food and cloth occupy a strategic Position in the 
Indian economy, and a sharp rise in these prices has to be 
prevented by the use of all available devices. So long as these 
prices can be maintained at reasonable levels the cost of living 
of the large bulk of the population can be kept under control. 
Increases in the prices of other commodities would be a matter 
of comparative unimportance, 


So the planners back in 1956 were actually talking about what 


they called ‘open market operations ‘with a view to correcting 
adverse price trends’ in much the same spirit as the theorists of 


central banking discuss the activities of the Government broker 
in Lombard Street. The essential point is that in both cases a 


is relatively small volume of supplies—whether of money or of 


grain—operating at an especially sensitive point in the Dede 
dominates the whole market. F 
Uncertainty on Food and Population 

__By 1960 the Indian planners seemed to be much less certain 
of their touch. True, prices had meanwhile risen by more than 


they had anticipated; but then they had never had a really large | 


strategic reserve. Moreover, at the time when they wrote the 
second five-year plan—which is now six years back—they had 
not taken the true measure of the potential increase in the demand 
for food resulting from a big and successful programme of 
development. Indeed, on both food and population, the essential 
facts themselves were then surrounded by a wide penumbra of 
uncertainty: there was altogether too much optimism about both 
in the second five-year plan. The population estimates have now 
been revised—there are 40,000,000 more people than the statisti- 


cians expected—and the revision has served to emphasize the - 


urgency of the Indian food problem, But I am disappointed to 


_ find how easily the tacticians of market control in foodstuffs have 


given up the struggle. 


¢4 Critique of Welfare Economics. Choe 8s, 6d. 


SHONFIELD REE al 


The objections which are eer against the proposal to Grohe 
tionize Indian development by means of massive food imports 
are usually of three different kinds. The first is that they are NOt a4 
wanted; the second is that they are not needed; and the third is 
that the scheme will not work anyway. 

The first, that massive food imports are not waaiede is probably aN 
the most powerful political obstacle to a programme of the kind 
that I have outlined; somehow the politicians mind it most when 
they are dependent. on foreign gifts and loans for the basic 
necessities of life. It is all right to rely on foreign aid for capital — 
goods or industrial materials: these can be dispensed with i incase 
of need, or if a quarrel occurs with the donor country, and 
still not cause an immediate crisis, But, it is argued, if a country 
knows that its food supplies may be cut, it loses its oa 
independence. F 

For all its initial plausibility, closer examination quickly ae a? 
that this argument has nothing more than emotional substance. _ 
What it implies is a principle of always taking first things last—  _— 
putting the least essential tasks first, for these are, after all, 
politically the least sensitive. The real point that it illustrates is 
that no programme of foreign aid can be effective unless there is 
a measure of mutual trust between donor and recipient, and a ~ 
promise of some continuity in the flow of aid itself. That is why 
President Kennedy has been hammering away at the United 
States Congress to accept a policy of long-term aid commitments 
instead of the conventional, and slightly annoying, annual Budget; 
he has said, rightly in my view, that this is the most important 
single reform that is now needed. But once continuity is estab- 
lished there is no motive other than pure political prejudice to — 
deter a country from using foreign aid to provide a regular 
source of food, if this is going to help to speed = the Process — 
of development. : . 


, 
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Power of the Small Landlord Class cei easy. ee 
A more substantial political objection comes from the small — 
landlord class—an especially powerful class in Indian politics 
today—who assert that any proposal which deliberately sets out 
te allow the prices of certain industrial products to rise while 
maintaining price stability in- foodstuffs, is just a piece of - 
favouritism designed to give the townsman an unfair advantage 
over the farmer. It is true that the effect of these price changes 
will be to turn the terms of trade between domestic industry 
and agriculture in favour of industry. But most of the Indian 
peasants will lose little in the process, for the articles on which 
they spend most of their money—food and cloth—will not cost 
more. Nor is there any reason why the cost of new housing 
should increase, so long as the price of labour continues to be 
the main factor in determining the price of building services. 
The people who will suffer are the better-off, middle-class 
families who derive their income from the ownership of -agri= ) 5 Fe 
cultural land: they will find that the cost of manufactured Es 
goods which they normally buy has risen, while there is no as 
corresponding rise in the income which they receive from, ae: 
agricultural rents. — * «3 
Some Indians oppose large-scale food imports on the ground — :* 
that they may actually weaken the incentive to produce more food. 
at home. The short-term remedy, they Say, will aggravate the long- bate ok 
term problem. The implied assumption behind this argument is = 
that the quantity of marketable food is now held down. ‘because 
market prices are too low, But there is absolutely no evidence Be “ 
that this is so, On the contrary, all the known facts suggest that — 
the real desire of the small cultivator in India and in other — 
under-developed countries is for ‘stable, and above all predicable, 
prices, and that is just the sort of need that could be 8 
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late justification for this policy 
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go ahead much more rapidly, once it gets started, than the 
: ditional peasant agriculture. The lag od ictior 
als 42 to hold up further economic progre the 
is fag disparity between industry and agric ture is that modern 
cael industrial ‘technology seems to impose its | wn discipline and 
> hythm on the workers engaged in it, by means of the very 
_ instruments that they themselves employ. It is a new rhythm, and 
, ae - people do not have to unlearn something else before they can 
a of _ bring themselves. to accept it. In agriculture the situation is 
otherwise. The main piece of capital, the land, is already in use, 
and it is being worked already by methods which have been 
ae hallowed by centuries of convention. The new disciplines required 
‘to make it more productive have to be accepted voluntarily by 
‘the workers—who know that they can, after all, get by somehow 
‘if they stubbornly cling to the traditional ways. They must 
ah want an improvement. 
Unless special measures are taken, therefore, the result of this 
- built-in technological lag in agriculture is bound to be to slow 
down the pace of the industrial revolution—for the simple reason 
that the size of the population which industry can employ is 
sae ~ determined by the volume of the marketable food supply. The 
ree Soviet method of breaking through this difficulty is to force 
ma Fe deliveries of foodstuffs out of the peasant—and that does not 
always work, India, which has set its face against the use of these 
eal violent techniques, ought to consider more ‘seriously than it has 
o ~ done until now what it is to put in their place. 
____ In essence, the American food surpluses today offer the Tisiians 
the same sort of advantage that the British worker obtained during 
_-—~—s« the: «later stages of the industrial revolution in the second half 
---—s of: ‘the nineteenth century. At that time Britain, as a country 
: firmly wedded to the bold idea of importing food from wherever 
this was grown more cheaply than at home, gained enormously 
from the opening up of new sources of supply in North and South 
America, The end result was that the Englishman found that the 
_ terms of trade had moved in his favour, and this gave him a higher 
standard of living than would otherwise have been possible. 
‘Nowadays American guaranteed farm prices and the United 
States Government’s willingness to accumulate unlimited sur- 
_ pluses prevent the terms of trade from moving in the same way. 
India cannot buy really cheap food; but it can, in the new climate 
Fists ec of world opinion, import much food for nothing. i 
As to the point that importing more food may take the pressure 
Were a off the agricultural drive at home, this is a political danger, and 
the outcome will depend upon the attitude | of the individual 
politicians who run the government. But it does seem a harsh 
-. method of proceeding, to insist that millions go hungry in order 
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___ to remind the men who run governments that agricultural output. 


‘must be raised. In any case, the greater part of the food imported 
from abroad should be earmarked to pay workers engaged in 
a: ae ~ agricultural capital projects, like drainage, small irrigation works, 

= making roads and village grain stores, which would themselves 


~ 


evidence that in an under-developed country industry tends - 


ance is es for the a — 


flexible today than in the past: 


been planned. I believe that the successes 0: the Americans, 
west Europeans, and other advanced countries in applying scie: 


to increase the fertility of the soil provide no sort of guide to 


what is possible in the context of a traditional peasant culture. | 
There is strong evidence, indeed, that the revolution in agriculture 


becomes possible only after a social and cultural revolution of a 


profound character has been successfully carried through. 
Finally, there is the objection from those who maintain that this 


whole scheme to use food on a massive scale to speed up Indian 


development is impracticable. It is asserted, first of all, that the 
American food surpluses, which look so impressive at the moment, 
would quickly disappear if the average standard of nutrition in 
India were raised to anything like a satisfactory level. Moreover, 
a considerable part of existing American stocks of surplus foods 
consists of things which Indians, even those who are very poor, 
would not willingly eat. It is true that if a new programme for 
using Western surpluses of consumption goods to further capital 
construction in the undeveloped countries were based solely on the 
existing stocks of these goods, it would not get far. But why 
should it be restricted in this way? After all, the present accumu- 
lation of around $10-billion worth of foodstuffs in the possession 
of the United States Government is only a measure of its own 
failure to dam up completely the flood of additional supplies that 
American farmers are trying to produce. 


Less Land Producing More Food : 

By comparison with the potential capacity behind the dam, 
the $10-billion leak is very small indeed. Here is a rough indica- 
tion of what could be made available if a positive effort were 
embarked upon to harness the surplus agricultural capacity of the 
United States to serve the foreign aid programme. Between 1948 
and 1960 the sown acreage of the fifty-nine most important food 


_crops in America was reduced, as a result of the policy of restric- 


tion, by some 30,000,000 acres, which is the equivalent of 8 per 
cent. Nevertheless, the total output of these crops even on the 
reduced acreage actually rose by 15 per cent. There is now less 
land producing much more food; there are also far fewer workers 
needed to do it. 

There is no doubt, also, that agriculture is much more 
production can be switched 
more readily from one crop to another in response to the 
customer’s needs—or to changing agricultural problems, Output 


_is also more reliable. The huge machine capacity which has 


tbe ‘designed directly to increase the marketable Peoply of food- 
bab ay nas _ Stuffs inside the country. al) 

ta, _ Ambitious Programme | 

oS P ‘ This brings me to the second main 1 Tine: ie «Sree 
es x Ree who say that food imports are not in fact needed anyway. 
ae ae ‘This is a view widely held in India currently, perhaps as a result 


_ of a couple of successful harvests. Its supporters usually point to 
‘the extremely low yield per acre of crops “grown in India, and 

A therefore, they say, to the vast scope for raising the level of 
ction without bringing any fresh land under cultivation. The 
remiss behind this argument seems to be that it is easier 
untry in an early stage of technological development to 
a given percentage increase in its output than it is for a 
anced eeearty The Indian target for the third aver 


been attached to Western agriculture since the war can be con- | 


centrated on the land at short notice so as to take advantage of 
even the briefest spell of favourable weather. The result is that 
harvests are much less dependent on the vagaries of the climate 
than they used to be. That was shown clearly here in Britain 
during the wet harvest last year: ten years ago that would have 
been a disaster, but in 1960 it was chiefly a nuisance. The upshot 
is that the bumper crop is no longer today regarded as a rare 
and happy accident: it is coming to be treated as the normal 
performance of modern agriculture using scientific methods, 

This applies to western Europe as much as to North America. 
During the nineteen-fifties, western European food production 
was rising at nearly twice the rate of increase in the population, 
and now the Common Market is bound to provide a further big 
stimulus to agricultural production. European peasants continue 
to leave the land; but rising productivity more than makes up 
for the loss of manpower, The signs are now unmistakable: 
western Europe is heading straight for the same problem of 
surplus as the United States has been struggling with for over a 
decade, It is my guess that western European governments will 
be just as anxious in the nineteen-sixties as American govern- 
ments have been during the nineteen-fifties to rebut the charge 
that they are ‘ letting the farmer down ’, 

What this means, in simple language which any taxpayer can 
understand, is that farm production in Europe will be supported 
either directly by means of subsidies or indirectly by tariffs 
levied on competing products from abroad. There are in fact 
strong social pressures which make governments extremely 

(concluded on page 390) 
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‘Wednesday, ke 6 


The Trades Union Congress passes unani- 
_ mously two resolutions denouncing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s call for a 

———s wage ‘ pause’ 

Information is received from Brazil that 
Mr. Richard Mason, leader of a British 
party of explorers, has been murdered by 
Indians in the jungle 

More than 3,000 men in the motor-car in- 

dustry are idle because of an unofficial 
strike at a subsidiary company of the | 
Rootes Group at Acton 


"Tharsday, September 7 


President Kennedy announces that the 
United States is to train French troops 
in the use of nuclear weapons 
‘The Kenya Government announces a 
scheme for settling about 12,000 African 
smallholders in European farming areas 
in the Kenya Highlands 

The T.U.C. rejects by a majority of three 
to one Mr. Frank Cousins’s policy of 
unilateralism, but votes against training 
of German troops in Britain 


President de Gaulle arriving for Mass last Sunday 
in Colombey. It was while driving from Paris to 
this village, where his country home is, that-an 
unsuccessful attempt was made on September 8 
to blow up his car. Several arrests have since 
been made of members of the right-wing extremist 
group, the Organization of the Secret Army 


Friday, September 8 


Mr. Khrushchev dismisses the Anglo- 
- American appeal for a ban on atmo- 
spheric nuclear tests 
The Western Powers, in new’ Noces to 
_ Moscow, repeat warnings about interfer- 
_ ence with air corridors to Berlin 
Recommendations by National Union of 
Teachers in support of its wage claim 
~~ include a one-day national strike on 
_.- October 24 and mass lobbying of M.P.s 
om President Bourguiba of Tunisia agrees to 
~ negotiate with France over Bizerta 


Wsiginday, September 9 
The Americans are to strengthen their 
- forces in Europe by 40,000 troops. 


_ The St. Leger is won at Dotitaste: by 
Aurelius, ridden by Lester Piggott if 


2 Sunday, September 10 


; An American aircraft crashes near Shannon 
fy 4 Airport with loss of all eighty-three 
- people on board 
The German driver, Wolfgang von Trips, 
and thirteen spectators are killed in crash 

during Italian Grand Prix at Monza 


Monday, September 11 


Russia explodes a sixth nuclear device 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State 
for India in the post-war Labour Govern- 

--—s- ment, dies at the age of cighty-nine 


_ Tuesday, September 12 


~ Russia explodes a seventh nuclear device 
“ Bertrand Russell is sentenced to seven days’ 
- imprisonment by a London magistrate for 
refusing to be bound over to keep the 


‘ a peace in connexion with a ‘ban-the- 
. Bomb’ demonstration planned for Sep- 
ie. tember 17 


The Colonial Secretary is told that the 
__ Labour Party cannot support the Govern- 
a : ment’s plans for the future of Northern 
_ Rhodesia 

a 

nd 


Holidaymakers enjoying the September sunshine an Oddicombe beach, -near Torquay, Devo 
the: recent warm spell (ah P 


Mr. Nehru with Mr. Khrushchev at Moscow Air- 
port on September 6. The Indian Prime Minister 
and President Nkrumah of Ghana had flown to 
Moscow from Belgrade to bring a letter on behalf of 
the ‘ uncommitted’ nations expressing their concern 
at the present international situation and appealing 
for an immediate meeting between Mr. Khrushchev 
and President Kennedy. It was arranged that Presi- 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia and President Keita of 
Mali should deliver a similar appeal to the American 
_ President this week 
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The Trades Union Congress ended at Portsmouth 
on September 8. Subjects debated during the week 
ranged from defence policy and the Chancellor’s 
appeal for a wage ‘ pause’ to technical education 
and training: Mr. George Woodcock, the General 
Secretary, addressing delegates 


Young Africans being marched away after 
arrest in Elisabethville, capital of Katanga, last 
week for stoning United Nations’ staff and 
buildings and for setting fire to a car. The 
situation in the province has been tense since 
the recent United Nations’ action in expelling 
European officers serving with Katanga’s army 


se 


nslate from one language to another being demon- 
international conference on the subject was held at 
xf 8,000 words was translated from Russian into 
lish in less than ten minutes 

roses which won a first prize for Mrs. W. Thomas 
onal Rose Society’s show in London last week 


Be Ok ess iS je 


Picking hops in Kent last week. Variable weather and an attack 
of mildew has affected the crops in many areas 


Left: The sea pouring into the town of Freeport, Texas, U.S.A., 
as a violent hurricane struck the coast last Monday. Thousands 
of people were forced to seek shelter inland as the hurricane 
approached across the Gulf of Mexico. Winds up to 170 miles 
an hour and abnormal tides caused widespread devastation 


390 


(concluded from page 387) 


reluctant nowadays to allow good agricultural 
soil to revert to wasteland; and if it costs some- 
thing to keep the countryside blooming, it 
seems that the advanced countries are prepared 
to pay the price. The conclusion is that there 
are likely to be even bigger agricultural surpluses 
going begging in the nineteen-sixties than there 
have been in the nineteen-fifties. It is up to the 
under-developed countries to make use of this 
adventitious circumstance in an intelligent way, 
and not to let pride or doctrinaire ideas about 
the proper form of foreign aid, or, indeed, their 
own failure to organize an efficient system of 
distributing these supplies, stand in the way. 
The starting point of this whole argument 
was the need for a regular mechanism which 
would make certain consumer goods and ser- 
vices in an under-developed country artificially 
dear. These goods and services are those which 
are heavily dependent on imported supplies of 
machinery or materials and they are also those 
which enter largely into middle-class consump- 
tion. There are powerful forces which tend to 
make the manufacturing industries of a back- 


Television in the Modern World 
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ward country in the early stages of growth con- 
centrate altogether too much on meeting the 
needs of a small minority of comparatively well- 
to-do people. Low wages, which are stubbornly 
held down by the pressure of an under-employed 
population looking for jobs, combined with very 
high profits earned by business men in the new 
industries, and by landlords in the urban areas, 
impart a definite bias to the productive efforts 
of such a society. 

The Soviet answer to this is to reverse the bias 
by expropriating the middle class. This helps 
to achieve the concentration of manufacturing 
resources on the capital goods industries and 
the neglect of consumer goods. I am not pro- 
posing anything as drastic as that. But I do 
suggest that public policy in any under-developed 
country which uses private enterprise should be 
deliberately aimed to prevent middle-class living 
standards from rising fast; and that can be done 
most easily by pushing up the prices of middle- 
class goods very sharply. Prices of mass-con- 
sumption goods on the other hand should be 
firmly anchored down. ‘The supply of these 
goods, which can be readily increased from’ the 
West today, largely determines the extent to 
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which the human potential in the over-popu- 
lated countries of Asia can be harnessed to pro- 
ductive work. It should, therefore, be the 
deliberate aim of our own economic aid policies 
to search out ways of using the huge surplus 
of foodstuffs (actual and potential) in the West 
to mobilize the manpower resources of the 
under-developed world. 

Admittedly, such a policy requires a big 
effort of organization on the other side, too, if 
supplies are to be distributed effectively at the 
receiving end. And that effort-is probably beyond 
the capacity of most of the under-developed 
countries today; but where the capacity exists— 
as for instance in India—there is everything to 
be said for a much bigger Western effort to 
supply basic goods that the mass of the people 
actually want. For once the instinct of charity 
and a rational programme of development can 
march hand in hand.—Third Programme 


This is the last of three talks in the Third Pro- 

gramme which are based on a series of lectures Mr. 

Shonfield delivered in New Delhi earlier this year 

under the joint auspices of the Indian Council of 

World Affairs and the Council for Economic Educa- 

tion. Previous talks appeared in THE LISTENER on 
August 24 and 31. 


Television in Japan 


THREE YEARS AGO a television receiver was 
regarded, along with the electric rice-boiler and 
washing machine, as one of the three treasures 
most desired by the average Japanese housewife. 
Today, with 6,000,000 television sets registered 
by N.H.K.—the Japan Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion—each representing a licence fee of 300 yen 
or 6s. per month, plus the 2,000,000 which 
commercial television interests 
claim are not yet registered, a 
receiver has mow become a 
commonplace necessity. 

A good deal of surprise has 
been expressed at the rapid 
development of Japanese tele- 
vision, and particularly. over 
the comparatively short period 
between its inception and the 
domestic production of re- 
ceivers and other equipment. 
Yet research in television was 
actually started at the N.H.K. 
technical laboratories in 
Tokyo as far back as June 
1930. Experimental telecasts 
were carried out successfully 
in May 1939, and it was ex- 
pected that public receivers in 
various parts of the country 
would be able to present the 
1940 Olympic Games which 
were to have been held in 
Tokyo. The outbreak of war 
in Europe prevented the 1940 
Olympics taking place and 
also further developments in 
Japanese television. But know- 
ledge gained in this field 


By LEWIS BUSH 


by the nation’s technicians and researchers was 
diverted to anti-submarine and other such de- 
tection devices, the efficiency of which caused 
no little surprise among the commanders of 
American underwater craft operating off the 
Japanese coast early in 1942, 

From the one General Service transmission 
begun in Tokyo in January 1953 by N.H.K., 


Televising traditional wrestling (Sumo) at the Kuromae Stadium, Tokyo 


this national public service corporation now has 
forty-four general service stations, covering 
82 per cent. of the nation, two educational 
service stations, in Tokyo and Osaka, which 
are expected to cover 80 per cent. in 
March 1963, and one colour experimental 
station which is at present operating for one 
hour each day in Tokyo. 

Commercial television began 
in August 1953 with — the 
powerful Yomiuri newspaper’s 
N.T.V.—Nippon Television— 
and today there are no fewer 
than sixty-three private sta- 
tions, owned principally by 
national and provincial news- 
papers, film and publishing 
concerns, or groups of ‘indus- 
trial companies, four of which 
are telecasting colour pro- 
grammes. 

The expression Masukomi- 
byo—mass communications 
disease, 7.e., nervous break- 
downs, to which producers 
and programme planners are 
apparently susceptible—is an 
indication of the vast activity 
in Japanese television. In 1960 
the commercial stations earned 
profits representing the equi- 
valent of £38,000,000, or 63 | 
per cent. more than they 
accrued in 1959, 

For good and ill, television 
is influencing almost every 
phase of Japanese life. It has 
brought the world’s news into 
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remote mountain areas and islands, revolution- 


ized child and adult education, revived Sumo—. 


Japanese traditional wrestling—created new 
interest in the classic drama, puppet shows, 
flower arrangement and tea ceremony; its influ- 
ence is felt in all branches of cookery and home 
management, in agriculture and fisheries, in 
fashions. Television promoted the grunt-and- 
groan form of wrestling, boosted the popularity 
of professional baseball, increased the business of 
coffee shops and tea rooms possessing receivers, 
and helped to promote the craze among the 
younger generation for high-heeled boots, six- 
shooters, and other paraphernalia of the Wild 
West. 

As elsewhere, television’s critics are legion: it 
is blamed for the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency, eye-strain in the 
young, slipshod homework, 
laziness in housewives, as en- 
couraging them to strain the 
family budget in purchasing 
all the gadgets they see in the 
* commercials’, usually on the 
hire-purchase system, and a 
host of other alleged offences, 
but the cry of ‘ monster! ’ has 
largely subsided. Yet the term 
is indeed appropriate when 
applied to television as a 
principal industry which has 
brought such rapid develop- 
ments in the various phases of 
electronics. The popular 
seventeen-inch receiver can 
now be purchased for about 
£40—and, if desired, in easy 
payments spread over fifteen 
months, In the 1960 calendar 
year, domestic production of 
television receivers totalled 
3,600,000 units, out of which 
45,374 were exported to 
Sweden, North and South America, Thailand, 
and other areas in south-east Asia. 

When television was adopted legally for 
transmission by the public service N.H.K., the 
appropriate law stipulated that it should be used 
primarily ‘as a mass communications medium 
for educational and cultural purposes, and not 
for entertainment and business profiteering ’. 
Here indeed was wishful thinking, when it was 
obvious that commercial enterprises could not 
for long be prevented from getting into the 
act. Yet when in 1959 the newer stations like 
N.E.T.—Nippon Educational Television—and 
Fuji Television received their licences, these 
were granted only on condition that the larger 
portion of their daily programmes should be 
educational and cultural in content. This was 
in accordance with the amendments in the 
Broadcast Law which among others imposed a 
legal responsibility on N.H.K. and the com- 
mercial stations to regulate their programmes. 
But while the law undoubtedly did have the 
effect of compelling the stations to toe the line 
to some extent, it is noticeable that there is 
almost a complete absence of culture and educa- 
tion in the popular viewing periods which pull 
in the big money from-advertisers. 

The pattern is shown in the following table 
which gives the percentage of viewers of the 
N.H.K. Channel I, and four commercial 
channels: 


‘Playing with Rhythm’: 


Sn 
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6am- 12noon- 6p.m- 

12 noon 6p.m. 12 mid. 
N.HLK. AW Sa 4.7 11.3 
N.T.V. ae oe 2.4 74 
7 BS. Reese, 1.7 5.9 
FUJI 0 1.5 5.8 
N.E.T. epee 1.5 a 


divided into four periods, that is to say: ‘A’ 
or ‘golden hours’, 7-10 p.m. on weekdays, 
and 6-10 p.m. on Sundays and holidays; ‘B’, 
12 noon-2 p.m. on weekdays, 4-6 p.m. Sundays 
and holidays; ‘C’, 6.30-9 a.m. on weekdays, 
and 7-10 a.m. on Sundays and holidays; and 
*D’, 9 am.-12 noon, 2-6 p.m. and 11 p.m.- 
midnight on weekdays, and 11 p.m.-midnight on 
Sundays and holidays. 

For ‘A’ time a sponsor pays £750 for sixty 


minutes; ‘B’ £450 for sixty minutes, £270 for 
thirty minutes; ‘C’ £370 for sixty and £235 
for thirty minutes; ‘D’ £300 for sixty and 
£180 for thirty minutes. 

The law relating to commercial advertising 
stipulates that not more than 10 per cent. of 
programme time may be used for advertising. 
This often breaks into the middle, and in some 
cases is presented in the form of titles running 
along the bottom of a picture—especially in live 
sports programmes. It also stipulates that spot 
advertisements shall not occupy more than thirty 
seconds, and the rates for these range from £130 
for ‘golden time’ to £52 for ‘D” time. 

About 84 per cent. of programme time is 
sponsored by the manufacturing industries, fol- 
lowed by banking, insurance, commerce, trans- 
portation, communications, theatres, hotels, 
agriculture, fisheries, mining, and public works. 
Comparisons of the contents of programmes 
between N.H.K.’s General Service network and 
the commercial stations show that pure enter- 
tainment occupies 23.9 per cent. in the former 
and 34 per cent. in the latter, while in N.H.K.’s 
educational network 78.8 per cent. consists of 
pure education, including the teaching of Eng- 
lish, French, German, and other languages, 16.5 
per cent. is devoted to social culture and 4.7 per 
cent. to news. Entertainment, even in the 
‘golden hours’ period of the national public 
corporation, is of course predominant, though 
not perhaps in such form as provided by certain 
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of the commercial stations which would appear 
to vie with each other in providing the maxi- 
mum of action in stabbing, shooting, and other 
forms of violence, murder, or sheer eroticism. 
A survey carried out in the Tokyo-Yokohama 
area by N.H.K. indicates that news is preferred 
by most viewers in the informational and cul- 
tural programmes. Sumo-Japanese wrestling is 
the most popular of the sports, followed by 
professional wrestling and professional baseball. 
In entertainment, relays: of stage shows are 
favoured by the bigger percentage of viewers, 
followed by Japanese dramatic films, foreign 
feature films, television dramas, ‘ quiz’ games, 
variety, with light music at the bottom of the 
list. For all-round popularity with family 
viewers, however, the ‘quiz’ programmes are 
probably the firmest favour- 
ites, and especially N.H.K.’s 
“My Secret’, on Channel I, 
which has been running for 
the past six years. 

As in the United States and 
Britain, the Japanese cinema 
industry also is suffering stiff 
competition from television. 
But it is still able to produce 
some 500 features annually, 
and present policy is not to 
supply feature films for tele- 
casting. ‘Chanbara’, or the 
costume sword-play dramas 
and comedies, are still the 
firmest favourites, and the 
cheapness of such productions 
provides an ideal medium for 
the television film makers who 
hope that their popularity may 
continue. . 

Hardly a day passes without 
one or other channel offering 
old, full-length American, 
British, French, or other fea- 
ture films, royalties for which range from £300 
to £550, All the general service networks feature 
such serials as ‘Have Gun, Will Travel’, ‘ Ad- 
ventures of Rin Tin Tin’, ‘ Laramie’, and so 
on, the royalties for these averaging about £165 
per instalment. Domestic serials are being pro- 
duced in increasing numbers, yet the appetite 
for the fast-moving ‘Westerns’ and Perry 
Mason type of picture seems well nigh insatiable. 

Nearly all imported films are now dubbed in 
Japanese for television, and in recent months 
this has aroused a certain amount of controversy 
with some contending that as sub-titles are in- 
variably employed in the cinemas, a method 
against which there has never been any com- 
plaint, the original language should be preferred 
with telecasting. About this, Hideo Eguchi, a 
columnist, observes: 

In Tokyo at least the majority of viewers that 

I have met prefer the foreign television shows to 

be run in the original language. However skilled 

the Japanese dubbing is, much of the dramatic 
impact and intimate realism is lost, e.g. ‘ Highway 

Patrol’ and ‘Harbour Command’ in English 

before (N.H.K.) and after on commercial] tele- 

vision. 

It is indeed possible that a consensus against 
dubbing can be found in Tokyo, or even in 
Osaka, but with viewers in the country, and 
especially with the elderly who find difficulty in 
catching the sub-titles, and with the young, 
hearing a foreign film in their own language 
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055 Bee ohieved in dubbing films for tele- 
vision that Walt Disney Produc- 


si ‘leit film aa was the voice for 


‘Such success has in fact ‘been 


tions, in particular, has adopted the 
practice with several pictures for the 
cinema, and public reaction has en- 
couraged it to continue with selected 
subjects. 

In addition to the ordinary 
entertainment film, documentaries, 
especially those dealing with people 
and life in other lands as well .as 
sports, are extremely popular. Many 
of these are produced abroad, such 
as those made by the Central Office 
of Information in Britain and its 
counterparts in other countries, but 
N.H.K. and the commercial organi- 
zations periodically send film units 
to Europe, to the Americas, Africa, 
and to all parts of Asia to produce 
films of extremely high quality. 

Television has exercised an enor- 
mous influence on the making of 
public-relations films by large indus- 
trial concerns who have come to 
realize that their names as sponsors 
of a first-class general interest docu- 
mentary often make a stronger im- 
pact than the repetition of puerile 
slogans and exhortations concern- 
ing their wares. ‘The World of 
Microbes’ and ‘Marine Snow’, 
which have won international awards 
at Venice and other film festivals, : 
are examples of these public-relations documen- 
taries at their best. 

The colour television broadcasts using 
N.T.S.C. transmitters and receivers in the black- 
and-white V.H.F. band are excellent. But with 
the cheapest colour receiver selling at about £350 
viewing is confined chiefly to sets in public 
places, such as department stores, museums, and 
station waiting-rooms, Production of colour 


“receivers was 11,172 in 1960; there are some 


2,200 licensed viewers, and about 500 sets are 
being used for public viewing. Subject-matter 
varies between classic Japanese drama and 
dances, lessons in flower arrangement, and 
modern musical shows in which natural colours 


Heartburned with indignation, fatigue 
And.four days’ fasting, 

But long-headed as ever, 

He was abashed: 

Perceiving, he did not eat the ravens’ leavings, 
But they fed him: 

For when, awkwardly, they dropped 
Their hunks beside his sandal, 
‘Lech’, they called, ‘ Lech’, 

A deep, hoarse note, 

Almost voicing the guttural. 


-are predominant. 


‘ Transmitting .antennae soar above temples, shrines, and ancient castles’: 
N.H.K. television station and Buddhist temple at Mount Kimpo, Kumamoto 
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But with any reasonable 
reduction in the price of receivers, which will 
undoubtedly come about rapidly once govern- 
ment permission is given for full-scale colour 
broadcasts, it is certain that public enthusiasm 
for a change to colour will be even greater than 
it was for monochrome. Recently various trad- 
ing concerns applied to the Ministry of Trade 
and Industry for permission to import 50,000 
American N.T.S.C, receivers. This aroused a 


good deal of concern among the Japanese manu-- 


facturers, but broadcasting interests consider 
that such imports will provide the necessary 
impetus for the domestic industry to make a 


determined effort towards reducing prices of 


The Talking Birds 


Ravens, the most long-headed of birds, 
Can learn truly to use, not merely speak, 
A word—or maybe two—of human tongue. 


(Though being but ae can confuse its 


meaning.) 
To help that man in rags, distrustful, slow 
To learn, and even now amid his tears, 
As humans will, cursing and waving his stick, 
They had taught themselves: : 
‘Lech’, they cried back, ‘ Eat’: 
What else could he have said? — : 


me panna effec 

production in 1954-1955, — 

indications are that permission will 

be given for the importation of 
20,000 sets, in line with the present 
trade liberalization policy of — the 
Japanese Government. - 

The public-service N.H.K. has 
been the pioneer in Japan; its tech- 
nical laboratories are at the service 
of manufacturers of ‘equipment, as 

| well as the private-stations. But at 
present the clamour for full-scale 
colour programmes is strongest 
from the commercial Nippon Tele- 
vision which is broadcasting more 
hours in this medium than other 
stations, including night baseball 
games. N.T.V. is one of the chief 
competitors for the new channel 
now being considered ‘by a special 
independent committee for decision 
by the Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
communications, and for which 
N.HLK. is pressing hard in order to — 
expand its educational programmes 
to the nineteen districts still not 
covered by this service. 

Politics will undoubtedly decide 
the issue of the new channel, but 
whatever the outcome it is certain 
that full-scale colour programmes 
will be begun well before the 1964 
Tokyo Olympic Games, which will 
provide the ideal subject for this 
medium, and by then the cost of 
receivers may well be down to a 
third, or less, of the present cost. 

’ Kamikaze tarento — talent — the 
feverish competition in securing the 
favourite performers of the moment and their 
perambulations from station to station, sums up 
the general activity and development in Japanese 
television, its adaptability, and the life in the 
language. Throughout the archipelago the trans- 
mitting antennae soar above the old fire-watch 
towers, above temples, shrines, and ancient 


‘castles, and the microwave apparatus is no 


longer a novelty. Complete coverage—from 
Wakkanai in the north to the islands off southern 
Kyushu and Okinawa—is not far away, and 
then AsiaVision using satellites, discussed at 
the Asian Broadcasters’ Conference in Tokyo | 
in 1960, may well materialize before the nineteen- 
seventies. 


But Elijah 

Watching their lucid mischievous eyes, 

Big glossy shoulders, a head aslant, 

The monkey-wrench bill, ; 
Had spoken, with arm upraised, 

The good Hebrew the Lord spake to Abraham 
And also to him: — 

‘Lech ’,-he had said, ‘ Lech lecha., ”” 

Get thee from hence. 


J OHN Hoxtoway 
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Politis, Eesoligy: hid Class 

-Sir,—Mr. C. Martin’s talk (THe LISTENER, 
September 7) is a maze of confusion, from which 
_ should like to Pick out only three points. 

_@) Marx of course is always fair game, but 
it is grotesque to suggest that he believed people 
were only valuable provided their position in 
‘society ‘ suited the demands of the state’. 

- (2) No one familiar with G. D. H. Cole’s 
work could possibly say that ‘the core of his 
thinking was political’: much of it was sociolo- 
gical, and much of the rest was historical. 

_ (3) Mr. Martin-is even more inaccurate about 
(oh ‘Wright Mills: to describe him as a ‘ pastiche 
merchant’ is an arrogantly silly jibe; and to 
‘suggest that British sociologists might think that 
‘the proper disciplines’ of the author of White 
Collar, Power Elite and The Sociological Im- 
agination — ‘range loosely from literature to 
‘economics’ is quite unfair to British sociologists. 

; - Yours, etc. is ¢ 
| London, W.C2- ——s«&R. Mrzrpanp 


A Flight of Girls ive School? 


" Sir-—The reaction in your correspondence 
columns — against Mr. Hemming’s exciting 
‘attempt (THE LisTENER, August 31) to provoke 
s of a very real need to re-think and 
pe + penne system of egpeating the 


aa. : iaee years for her theories 
ace the national ttitude to the educa- 


ar y io been actively involved” 
ots in saad places; 


* The aii 
s or has not been 1 


child, have been damaged oe 


, London comprehensive school, 


nimaginative ai: eer they esduce a waste 


land: We. cannot educate, grow, until we face 
‘realistically _ and honestly, as Mr. 


Hemming 
ve us do, the whole Sarat of 


rhe Bieachs May we hear him more often? 
3 _ Yours, etc., 
WINIFRED HANDLEY 


Si if, as Mr. Hemming ‘says, girls are 
rebelling against too much ‘academic grind’, 
where are the future women lawyers, doctors, 


ah architects, etc., coming from? Is the process 


initiated by the pioneers for women’s education 


_ with ‘so much self denial and devotion now 


to. be reversed because the modern girl would 
rather be painting her nails and having affairs 
with boys than studying? As one who has been 
a girl (which Mr. Hemming has not) I would 
say that girls’ schools suffer not from too much 
academic grind but too little. I know that a 
little more of it would have done me good. 
Yours, etc., 


Honiton Marjory HEATH-GRACIE 


Sir,— _Mr. Hemming, in his talk ‘Is there a 
flight of Girls from School? ’ was right in stress- 
ing the failure of girls’ schools generally to make 
education the road to maturity. But it is not the 
syllabus | as such, mechanistic, analytical, func- 
tional, and tough as it is that is the cause of the 

‘ narrowing ’ that the girls complain of. 

Of far greater significance is the general atmo- 
sphere or setting in which the official studies take 
place. Here a terribly defective tradition has been 


established where the aesthetic, the humane, the 


emotional, and the tender have been ruthlessly 
ignored. A myriad of trivial regulations strictly 


enforced, a ridiculous gym tunic (that one never 


does gym in anyway) are a conspiracy to 
humiliate the adolescent girl, presumably created 
by fear—the fear of. the growing powers of the 
young. Those who have set the tone of girls’ 
education in this country had many brilliant 
qualities, but they were unmarried women who 


had never had children of their own. The atmo- 
sphere that they created for the education of 


girls was not only sexless (‘ Miss Buss and Miss 
Beal Cupid’s darts do not feel ?)—it was lacking 
in humanity. Many girls do not want to be 
regarded as young women, and to do so success- 
fully is difficult as they are all at different stages 
in progressing towards young womanhood, but 
they do want to be treated as real human beings. 

The failure to recognize the needs of other 
groups ao ' people as being as real as one’s own 
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been given recent publicity, and are indications 
of the same lack of imagination and understand- 
ing in institutional life which once established 
soon tend to be regarded as normal, natural 
and inevitable. 

It has been recently shown that women 
prisoners suffer much more emotionally by the 
basic conditions of imprisonment than do men. 
The loss of identity that takes place in a 
regimented institutional life has a much more 
damaging effect on the feminine personality. 


To arrest the flight of girls from school head- 


mistresses must review the atmosphere in which 
their schools are run. The image of well-bred 
conformity may appear attractive to the middle- 
aged councillors on the governing body, but 
for the young it is a stifling straitjacket. 
“They are not like us, Miss Beal and Miss 
Buss’. e 
Yours, etc., 


Beaconsfield SYLVIA BRADFORD 


Sir,—May I say that I heartily agree with 
the views expressed by Mr. James Hemming 
in*‘Is There a Flight of Girls from School? ’. 
I am myself a schoolgirl about to enter the sixth 
form of a grammar school, and so am fully 
acquainted with the feelings of my ‘fellow 
sufferers from the methods of further education. 

Although to me, personally, further education 
is ‘ something so rich in content and opportunity 
as to be almost irresistible’ I know that to 
many girls it is something that is borne with 
resentment only because of parents’ insistence, 
or because they do not yet feel ready to take 
their places in the world. Methods of educa- 
tion insist on treating one as a child at the 
age of sixteen, when very often girls are nearing 
maturity. Almost no outlet is given for girls 
to vent the new feelings and thoughts which 
begin to fill their minds from the age of thirteen 
onwards. In my opinion, from this age weekly 
discussion groups should be held on every subject 
imaginable, led by intelligent teachers: in this 
way girls’ (and boys’) minds can be more fully 
developed and they can be taught really to 
think for themselves. 

Philosophers of the eighteenth century 
imagined that it needed no more than universal 
education to transform the world into Utopia, 
but if education continues in the same way, 
Utopia is a long way away! If improvements 
were carried out on the lines which Mr. Hem- 
ming suggests, and girls were given emotional 
as well as academic training, girls would find 
school to be somewhere where their ideas were 
fully developed, and where learning is something 
attractive, not unbearable. The more their minds 
are developed the more likely it is that they 
will discover the joys of the intellect, and the 
closer we shall be to Utopia. But at the moment 
girls go out into the world with only partly 
developed minds and become easy prey for 
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seems all too capes The neglect of old — 
people by those who are not themselves old, the 
treatment by the nursing staff of women in 
labour in hospital maternity wards have both 


bag re bane Ee naiieds of our age, ae no ability to. Wilsor ; 
Penconebit certainty’ fie this was the chief, ore 
only, factor, or indeed how important a factor 
it was,.and it is far below the level of academic — 


discern between what is truth and what is 


rubbish i in it, 
Yours, etc., 


Allestree PaTRICIA BURTON 


Television Pioneers 


Sir—I would like to support Mr. Gerald 
-Cock’s proposal put forward in his letter pub- 


lished in THE LISTENER of September 7 regard- 
ing the necessity for a definitive appraisal of 
pre-war British television. Your footnote is 
interesting, as one wonders to which archives 
Professor Asa Briggs has had access, as docu- 


mentation in detail of pre-war television is ex- 


ceedingly scarce due to war damage. 

Commentators on this period of broadcasting 
history seem to have a marked reluctance to con- 
sult the ‘ survivors few and aging’, as Mr. Cock 
so aptly puts it. If I may say so without im- 
modesty, probably no one knows more about 
the production history of the alternating Baird 
and EMI systems than the late ae Thomas 
and myself. 

- Understandably, I have kept a fairly full 
record, in the form of shooting scripts, of all 
my major productions from the opening of the 
service in 1936, which I had the privilege to 
produce, to its closure upon the declaration of 
war in 1939. ; 

Yours, etc., 

London, W.1. DaALLAs BOWER 
M.P.s and Commercial Television 

Sir.—Dr. Moodie’s letter may best be 
answered by recalling the central point of my 
dispute with Mr. Hunt—which is that the evi- 
dence available to Professor Wilson about the 
Cabinet’s decision in 1954 is sufficient neither 
_to justify Mr. Hunt’s distemper nor to make 
possible assessment of the relative importance of 
the various factors that affected its discussions. 

The Cabinet is a recipient of pressures, the 
victim of circumstances and a self-moved agent 
‘with opinions and information of its own: 
although a specific account.can be given of the 
public campaign for commercial television and 
of the Cabinet’s public reaction to it (which is 
what Professor Wilson has done), a specific 
answer to the question ‘Why did the Cabinet 
decide as it did? ’ cannot be historically adequate 


until the Cabinet papers or the papers of a 


number of central ministers are open to scholars. 
I do not accept Dr. Moodie’s belief that what 


the Cabinet says to justify its decisions to the 


public can, in the absence of corroboration, be 
taken for any sort of answer to the why ques- 


tion (because a Government’s public statements 


may be designed to persuade the public as much 
as to inform it): though I agree that a compre- 
hensive answer would include answers to all the 
questions that he lists. 
The documents may not tell historians what 
they want to know: but if, when open, they do, 


_ the answer will not be a simple statement, but a 


comprehensive narrative in the course of which 
it may become clear in what proportions doc- 
trine, interest, group pressure, inadvertence, the 


sense of the party, back-bench opinion and a 


desire to please the public affected the develop- 
ment of policy. No doubt there are occasions 
when it is reasonable, speaking metaphorically, 


to say that the Cabinet was forced to cap‘tu- 


late to back-bench pressure: and this may 
have been one of them. But neither Professor 


thinking it likely. 


history (however useful Professor Wilson’s hints 
may be to historians in the future) to build a 


structure of recommendation and denunciation - 


(as Mr. Hunt does) on evidence which, as to 
Cabinet policy, is based on the memories of 
actors (only one of them a Cabinet minister and 
he, one hopes, reticent) about events which 
occurred more than four years previously. 

Dr. Moodie observes that ‘it is at least pos- 
sible that group pressure formed one reason 
“ why the Cabinet acted as it did” ’. Of course 
it is possible: any historian going to the 
material in the future will probably begin by 
If Mr. Hunt had been as 
tentative as that, I would not have quarrelled. 


But, then, if he had spared us his certainties, he 


would have spared us his indignation also. 
Yours, etc., 


Cambridge Maurice’ COWLING 


A University for Today 

Sir,—From Professor Briggs’s talk ‘A Uni- 
versity for Today’, (THE LISTENER, September 
7) we may be led to suspect that even the 
enlightened University of Sussex may still label 
its graduate students by that pleonastic mon- 
strosity ‘ post-graduate ’. Alas, they are no better 
than the rest of us! —Yours, etc., 

Bristol, 8 A. J. HEDGES 


Culture and Class 


Sir,—Mr, McConnell asks, in a letter in THE 
LISTENER of September 7, whether people might 
not be best led to ‘high culture’ by stimulating 
their desire for self-expression—through amateur 
writing, amateur theatricals, 
groups, that is, rather than through reading the 
classics and listening to Beethoven. I can cer- 
tainly think of particular cases where this might 
work very well, but I don’t feel that the general 
problem is quite to be sidestepped in that way. 
If people shy away from Shakespeare and 
Beethoven because they are ‘ educational’, then 
the reasons ought to be looked for and faced 
squarely. And indeed, if starting with ‘self- 
expression’ means starting with the idea that 
high culture is something that comes easy and 
can be had on one’s own terms, I should be 
against it.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.7 


‘Et in Arcadia Ego’ | 
Sir,--I am afraid Mr. V. L. Ehrenberg’s 
suggestion (in his letter, THE LISTENER, August 


P. N. FurBaNK 


31) that the painter Schedoni could have been 


responsible for inventing the phrase ‘Et in 
Arcadia Ego’ will not hold water, since the 
picture mentioned by Biichmann as by that 
artist is none other than Guercino’s well-known 
work. The latter still preserved its correct 
attribution in the eighteenth century, when it 
was noted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, but through- 
out the nineteenth century was unaccountably 
ascribed to Schedoni, being restored to its true — 
author by Hermann Voss in 1911. 

The two shepherds in Guercino’s ‘Et in 
Arcadia Ego’ are identical with two who are 


viewing the flaying of Marsyas by Apollo in a 


Picture of that subject painted by Guercino for 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1618, and now 


and _ orchestral © 


ing ‘that Gueccing $s Rt in aaa Ego’ 
painted contemporaneously; indeed, the shep- 
herds in it could well have originated as a ‘ try- 
out’ for those in the Grand Duke’s picture, and 
then been given the ‘Et in Arcadia Ego’ 
subject-matter for selling purposes. 


a was 


If Guercino’s ‘Et in Arcadia Ego’ was 
painted in 1618 (and its style permits little doubt 
that it was painted before the artist’s departure 
for Rome in 1621), then the putative responsi- 
bility of Giulio Rospigliosi for the subject- 
matter becomes very much open to question. In 
1618 the latter was no more than a student of 
eighteen at the Jesuit College in Rome (his family 
did not acquire their palace on the Quirinal 
until about half a century later), and is unlikely” 
to have met the artist, a native of the Emilia 
who had not yet been south of the Appenines. 

That Guercino himself—much less ‘ learned’ 
than Poussin—could have invented the phrase 
does not seem likely, and so a common literary 
source for both remains much the most probatle 
solution, And, though it is still possible that 
Poussin could have seen Guercino’s picture, 
whether in the Emilia or in Rome, we are not at 
Present entitled to assume this. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 _ DENIS MAHON 


The Misunderstood Earwig 

Sir,—Mr. A. Cathcart Bruce’s statement that 
the name ‘ earwig’ derives from the older name 
of ‘earwing’, arrived at because the shape of 
the creature’s wings resembles the human ear, 
is certainly one of the suggestions put forward, ~ 
but it is open to question. 

Because of the reluctance of the earwig to 
display its wings, about the only chance of 
seeing them at all is by closely inspecting a 
dead earwig. As this is something the people of 
ancient times probably never bothered to do, 
there is reason to doubt this derivation, oa 
ally as the name is a very old one. 

The Anglo-Saxon name for the insect was 
earwicga, which means ear-creature, suggesting 
that the people of those times assumed (errone- 
ously) that the creature’s love of dark places 
might tempt it to enter the human ear. 

Yours, etc., 


-Overstone Eric ROBERTS 


The fifth edition of Eric Partridge’s Dictionary of 


~ Slang and Unconventional ’English has been pub- 


lished by Routledge and Kegan Paul in two volumes. 
Volume I consists of thé revised Dictionary; volume 
II includes all the new matter of the second, third, 
and fourth editions amalgamated with further fresh 
material. The price is £5 5s. the set; or £3 for 
volume II only. 
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pep dia si J. H. Gosden, who is a Lecturer in Education 


at Leeds University, is the author of a new book 
on The Friendly Societies in England 1815-1875 
(Manchester poigihone <4 Press, 32s. 6d.). . 


ok * * 


A second and revised ‘edicon has been published ry : 
Margaret Bieber’s History of the Greek and Roman 
Theater (Oxford, for Princeton University Press, 
eS 5s.). The new material is mainly archaeological; — 
the book is a comprehensive survey of classical — 
drama from its origins down to Seneca. The book © 
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a fin ‘a man entombed in the West- 


SC ects aa a acres that tis 
sa occasion, to bape out some 


at de blurb of his Shock and read no 


r as oi can reece he Eaphes says gate 
kind: what he does suggest is that 
Dickens’s ideas were commonplace—which is a 
lifferen 
3 rdinary ideas may produce the wholly extra- 
dinary: an ordinary writer with extraordinary 
eas almost inevitably produces the totally un- 


| ‘Yet. I do feel that Mr, Cockshut is among 
hose critics who, as they turn the spade, jump 


n alarm at the sight of that living face. ‘A 


nan. of coarse mind... a lowbrow... Dickens 
he lowbrow i ignoramus, the popular entertainer, 
nerges into the person of the great artist’. 

At this point I prefer Mr. Cockshut’s admir- 
ible book on Trollope. Trollope he under- 
tands, Trollope he can entertain figuratively, 
ind I am sure would have done so literally. 
Dickens is a very great man, and Mr.. Cockshut 
nows it: but he doesn’t find quite the right 


yords for the facets of Dickens which worry — 


lim the most. Let us examine the just accept- 
ble: Dickens as a man of commonplace ideas. 
As a young writer, perhaps: his selective faculty 
vas small. Indeed, I feel he wrote in those 
reat bouts of creative genius which leave no 
oom even for the idea of selection. ‘Phew! 
ve done it. So many hundred (or thousand) 
vords ‘today!’ That’s all. But it seems to 
ne that the glory of his work resides precisely 
n what was extraordinary: that is, the trans- 
pee: of the commonplace, which blessedly 
le e understood, into eee ies heavenly un- 
ommon, _ 
I don’t, however, mean to “quarrel with Mr. 
about: a few phrases, even about a 
: s basic ideas. He loves Dickens: at 
point where their imaginations come most 


not only arise ng of the 
books up upon their tre- 


; sobrie pet Dr. Ese, Johnson, and as a valuable 


ja to Mr. Siete is “attributed the 


thing. An extraordinary writer with 


ether, he is splendid. He understands — 
tess of the id ie its. peti 


imes ree merely thas being wie 


pendant to his partsakine but not very lively 
critical pacies. 


Daranesd the Naked Lady. By Alex Comfort. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s. 

Dr. Alex Comfort isa very articulate biologist 

interested in poetry and, to a lesser extent, the 

other arts, in the insights of psycho-analysis 

and in dreams of an ideal society where every- 


_ body will be happy and good. These preoccupa- 


tions bulk large in the seven linked essays ‘on 
biology and art’ which make up the book under 
review, and which well illustrate both his 
strengths and his weaknesses when he is writing 
discursively on subjects with which he is not 
at all, or only marginally, concerned profession- 
ally. His strengths are a lucid and eminently 
readable prose style, a lively intelligence and 
infectious enthusiasm; his chief weaknesses are 
a basic lack of respect for the social sciences 
with which he is not directly concerned, so 
that he draws indefensible conclusions from his 
eclectic and haphazard reading in psycho- 
analysis, social anthropdlogy, and sociology; and 
a deep confusion between hunches and evidence 
when he deals with subjects with which he is 


emotionally involved. 


‘He is convinced that there has existed, and 


~ could be erected in ‘England’s green and pleasant 
land’ (Blake i is one of the poets he quotes most), 


a good and happy society where everybody has 


lots of "satisfactory sex, lots of good art like 
‘primitive societies whose fantasies are corporate’ 


and a well-ordered society like ‘the small, 
accurately-balanced tribal and city orders of the 
past’. This adumbration of the ideal society has 
clear links with the dream of the Noble Savage 
of Rousseau or Diderot, and also with the back- 
ward-looking romanticism of such Catholic 
apologists as Chesterton and Belloc. As with 
these predecessors, this dream can only be sup- 
ported. bya very partial culling of the evidence. 

It is, , at least on the surface, surprising that 
Dr. Comfort should -indulge in these fantasies, 


for his opening essay, which in some respects 


sets the tone for the remainder of the book, is 
entitled On Hard and Soft Centres: 


There are two approaches to generalization, 
which I will call, without prejudicial inten- 
tion, hard- and soft-centred. The hard-centred 
approach to an observed sequence of events, a 

‘regularity of behaviour ’, is to assume, justifiably 
or not, that it can be ‘ explained that we can 
find out upon what the regularity depends. The 

-soft-centred approach is to state the regularity, 
call it a law, a truth, or a spiritual reality, and 
treat these names as if they were explanations. 


Reverence is the soft-centred equivalent of 
curiosi fe - 

a 
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centred society ’. The essay, ‘ The Naked Lady’, 
starts off with an encomium of a book illustrat- 
ing the erotic sculptures of Konarak and 
Khajuraho and of the society of which these 
sculptures are a symbol, as an ideal of human 
development. Although he pays deep respect 
to some of Freud’s work (notably in the essay 
which attempts to link some of Freud’s hypo- 
theses with those of Darwin), he omits any 
consideration of the seminal, and deeply pessi- 
mistic, Civilization and Its Discontents, with its 


insistence that the values of civilization which 


Dr. Comfort rightly prizes—artistic creation, 


scientific curiosity, altruistic ethics—are founded, 


inevitably, on individual sexual frustration. The 
anthropological evidence of the last thirty years 
supports Freud, rather than Dr. Comfort; but, 
when it comes to the values that Dr. Comfort 
has opted for, he appears as ‘soft-centred’ as 
the most thorough-going mystic. 
Besides these major themes, Dr. 
deals entertainingly and instructively with the 
novels of adventure and suffering, from Achilles 
Tatius to Ian Fleming, with the future of the 
English language, with play and earnest in art 
and politics. When the bees in the bonnet do 
not buzz too loudly, Darwin and the Naked 
Lady is amusing, informative, and provocative, 
somewhat like the erudite and opinionated table- 
talk of a celestial ‘High Table. ; 
GEOFFREY GORER 


The Phoney War 
By E. S. Turner. Michael Joseph. 21s. 


After probing the history of advertising, court- 
ing and do-gooders, Mr. Turner has found a 
new subject for his ready pen in the oddities 
of the ‘phoney war’. His book is a ragbag 
of the regulations, grumbles, prosecutions, ex- 
hortations of the time, including a fine collection 
of official inanities. The flight of the wealthy 
to safe retreats, the challenge and response of 
evacuee children and their reluctant hostesses, 
the trials of the blackout, the arrogance of civil 
servants sent to commandeer hotels (250 in 
all), the problem of allowances for a soldier’s 
unmarried wife and what to call her, are faith- 
fully chronicled. Mr, Turner is ingenious in 
his search for sources, and has made good use 
of trade journals and hobby magazines; he also 
gives references to books of reminiscence and 
histories of the home front. He can thus talk 
of the dilemmas of owners of dogs and cats 
and of bird fanciers; he can show the special 
pleading of hairdressers and undertakers and 
brewers to justify their continuance in business. 
The pools were allowed to resume to prevent 
distress among the Lancashire pool girls. 

In May 1940 the mood changed, but to 
some degree new follies replaced the old: 
rumours, snoopings, raids, regulations, the im- 
mobilization of cars, the trigger-happy Home 
Guard sentries, the removal of signposts, Mr. 
Turner deals sensibly with the internment of 
aliens. He prints advertisements—in May 1940 


Although Dr. Caan fiatesse to avoid pre- 2 
judicial intention, all his commendations go to 
the ‘hard-centred’ with, towards the end of 
the book, all the obvious sexual overtones; he 
looks forward to a ‘highly genitalized, hard- 


Comfort - 


tae —for Sills gad Servants in feustioke where 


‘about fourteen’ servants or twelve or nine were 
_ Rept. He relates some prosecutions for spreading 
alarm and despondency’ and Churchill’s 
Biscurigh: retraction of the policy: ‘His 
~ Majesty’ s Government have no desire to make 


a crimes out of silly vapourings which are best 


~ 
’ 


? 


the company ’. 


dealt with on the spur of the moment by verbal 

responses from the more robust members of 

A light but honest book. . 
C. L. Mowat 


_ The Whiston Matter. By Ralph Arnold. 


Hart-Davis. 21s. 
In 1842 the Dean and Chapter of Rochester 
awoke to the realization that the clergyman in 
charge of their Cathedral Grammar School had 
‘flogged away every boy but one’. In his place 
they appointed the Rev. Robert Whiston, a 
Fellow of Trinity, a real scholar and a vigorous 
and thrustful character after the fashion of 
Thomas Arnold. This appointment very soon 
led to the revitalization of the schcol; but it 


~ had other consequences less welcome to the 


dean and canons. Whiston discovered that they 
were bound by statute to pay £5 annually to 
two scholars from the school at each of the 
universities, and he reminded them of this 
obligation, pointing out that £5 in the sixteenth 
century was equivalent to some £60 in the 


_ nineteenth. Since the sixteenth century the 


stipends of the dean and canons had very con- 
siderably increased. When his suggestion was 
turned down, Whiston reminded the Chapter 
that the statutes also provided for the free 
maintenance of twenty foundation scholars of 
the school; that reminder was’a declaration of 
open war. The Headmaster appealed to the 
Bishop of Rochester as Visitor of the Cathedral; 


- the Bishop declined to hear his appeal. 


Whiston published a pamphlet calling atten- 
tion not only to the case of Rochester but to 
those of several other cathedral’ foundations, 
which he held to be neglecting their statutory 


obligations; the pamphlet received much notice - 
_ in the press. The Dean and Chapter now dis- 


missed Whiston from his post; two actions at 
law followed, at great expense to both parties. 


Finally Whiston appealed against the sentence 


to the Bishop, who was obliged to reinstate him, 
but declined to order the Chapter to pay him 
the arrears of salary due for the period of his 
suspension. The case aroused enormous public 
interest; Dickens supported Whiston in a scath- 
ing pamphlet; and this affair, together with that 
of the Hospital of St. Cross at Winchester, 
suggested the plot of Trollope’s Warden. In 
consequence of Whiston’s pamphlet and the 
publicity the case obtained, most of the founda- 
tions which had been attacked found it necessary 
to go some way to meet the criticisms Md 
were being levelled at them. 

The story in itself is interesting and amusing, 
and Mr. Arnold ‘has told it in a way both 
scholarly and entertaining. I wish, though, that 
his English tendency to compromise had not 
made him so gentle with the Chapter, whose 
meanness and selfishness seem to me to have 


deserved worse punishment than they received. 


It is all very well to plead that the canons should 
not be blamed for neglecting obligations that 
had lapsed for centuries. Those obligations were 
very real; the Chapters of Westminster and 
Winchester still maintained them; and the Dean 
and Canons held office as adherents’ of a cult 


ewhose. aed edie chatty’ a duty. Whiston was 


no doubt a ferocious controversialist and a for- 
midable character; but he deserves a great deal 
more sympathy than any of his antagonists. It 
is a pity Mr. Arnold does not tell us more of 
the chief of those antagonists, Dr. John 
Griffith, who must have been nearly as for- 
midable as Whiston himself. He took the leading 


part in exposing the defalcations of the highly - 


esteemed solicitor, Sir John Dean Paul, who 
after the remission of his sentence of fourteen 
years’ transportation set up as a wine merchant 
and published Harmonies of Scripture and Short 
Lessons for Young Christians. As a King’s 
Scholar at Westminster, Griffith had enjoyed 
the very privileges Whiston sought to obtain 


for his own pupils; but one may doubt whether ~ 
it ever occurred to him ‘to reflect on ‘this 


coincidence. 
HuGH I cov Sone 


Modern Japanese Stories. Edited by Ivan 
Morris. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. 
Is it not a trifle invidious that an anthology of 
stories should take it upon itself, in the blurb, 
to select one above all others as being ‘many 
readers will undoubtedly feel . . . the most 
satisfying story in the book’? I myself found 
this story, ‘The Priest and his Love’, by Mr. 
Mishima (author of Confessions of a. Mask) 
difficult to swallow. Even allowing that love at 
first sight, that is to say over-mastering infatua- 
tion, is a valid human experience, it is 


. the sae cope Verits a miscellany ; 
complaints, and charges. Fowls get loose on thi 


_ Kabuki actor soliciting in female garb; 


premises, a baby is born, an indignant ci 

and his pick-up are brought in, his pick-up 
having been discovered by him to be a failed 
; the 
humour, the rustic flavour of which is inevitably 
lost in translation, is broad and coincidence is 
shamelessly employed, but the noisy, over- 
crowded stage contains much more than mere 
clowning, it exhibits a deep feeling for the hard- 


ships of the peasantry. 


In Japan the very old, like the very young, are 
privileged and indulged: So it is interesting to 
find here a savage attack upon the system that 


obliges families to support their old. Niwa 


-Fumio’s venomous and crafty old granny in 


©The Hateful Age’ has indeed all the terrible 
- and humiliating attributes of senility, but Mr. 


hard to believe in this Great Priest of the Jodo ~ 


sect of Buddhism, so old that he can scarcely ~ 


hobble, being so overwhelmed by a few moments’ 
contemplation of the face of a beautiful lady 
seen through her carriage window, that ‘in the 
twinkling of an eye’ his vision of the Pure Land 
upon which he has fixed his gaze throughout 
his long life and almost reached should collapse 
in ruins. If this hurdle is taken, Mr. Mishima’s 
arena of spiritual conflict will be entered and 
found to contain an effective scene. 


My own choice of the best stories in this 


volume would start with Mr. Kikuchi’s ‘On the 
Conduct of Lord Tadanao’ and Mr. Inoué’s 
* Shotgun ’, The first is an historical reconstruc- 


- tion (the siege of Osaka Castle) and provides a 


fascinating character study of its hero, a power- 


ful young lord of the seventeenth century who. 


falls under the dark, obsessive suspicion that in 
all his large fief he has no friends, only flatterers, 
that the price of power is personal loneliness. 
‘Shotgun’ also draws its truth from character, 
though in a more subtle context. It is a story of 
marital deception in which a man and three 
women are involved, and the characters and the 
drama are unfolded in four letters, It is written 
with delicate poetic sensibility. But it must be 
added that both these stories are untidily long, 
and indeed it might be said of the book as a 
whole that the right, the essential length of a 
story is seldom achieved: the long ones are too 
fat and need slimming, the short ones some- 
times too thin. 

As for ‘ The Song Bird’, by It6 Einosuké, the 
longest story here, if story it can be called, there 
seems no particular reason why it Bhouli ever 


‘stop; yet although my mental blue pencil 


hovered as we jolted along from one interruption 
to another I was sorry when the author decided 
that perhaps it was time to pack up. The 
action takes place in a Japanese country police 
station, an évening’s spell of duty during which 


Japan, of the horror of which ‘The Idiot’, 


‘nothing left to explicit statement. His meaning 


Niwa has rather over-reached himself in his 
disgust and his pitiless portrait approaches cari- 
cature. Other interesting stories are - (another 
noisy one: how the Japanese do seem to shout 
at each other, a thing I myself never noticed) 
Murd Saisei’s ‘Brother and Sister’, and a 
moving little‘love story ‘Tokyo’, by Hayashi 
Fumiko, the tragic ending of which I regretted. 
It is one of several stories set in war-devastated 
by 
Sakaguchi Ango, gives the most vivid account. 


A curious, eerie little story, ‘The House of a 


Spanish Dog’, in which a recluse assumes the 
shape of a good-tempered dog when anyone 


calls to disturb his solitude, comes from the pen 


of Saté Haruo, and could not have been better 
if it had come from the pen of Walter de la 
Mare. Tanizaki Junichird, whose new novel was 


noticed in these columns a few weeks ago, is 


represented by an early macabre little story in 
the vein of Poe, gnats a megalomaniacal 
tattooist. 

All these stories are. influenced by Western 
thought and ‘should greatly interest Western 
readers. Dr. Morris provides a useful introduc- 
tion band notes on the contributors. 

J: R. ACKERLEY 


Shakespeare the Dramatist and other papers 


By Una Ellis-Fermor. Edited by Kenneth 

_ Muir. Methuen. 25s. 

English Tragedy before Shakespeare. The 
Development of Dramatic Speech 
By Wolfgang Clemen. Translated by 
T. S. Dorsch. Methuen. 30s. 


Shakespeare’s Roman Plays. The Function of 
Imagery in the Drama. By Maurice Charney. 
Oxford, for Harvard University Press. 38s. 

The British Academy Shakespeare lecture for 

1948 was intended as the first chapter of a book 

with the title Shakespeare the Dramatist. At her 

death Professor Ellis-Fermor left this book 

unfinished but with several further chapters in a 

more or less complete state. These have now 

been collected by Professor Kenneth Muir, with 

certain related articles, and they form together a 

fairly coherent work. Its main theme is that 


Shakespeare stands as the type and exemplar of 


the essential dramatist: in his plays everything 
is presented, embodied and implied, with 


is always that which emerges from the total 
perience of the work, and 1; charres 
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and their organization world-wide. And Cape are growing still because Cape are still just as curious. 
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ptionable and not startling. It comes 
more to | in the concrete examples, especially 
where extended passages of Shakespeare acre 
compared with passages from, Corneille and 


Ibsen. One of the best chapters is devoted to a_ 


full analysis of the character of Coriolanus, and 


elsewhere there i is some interesting comment on- 


the play’s verse music, as also on that of Ali's 
Well. Other suggestive hints include the pages 
on the spatial pattern of character in Antony 


and Cleopatra and on the events selected and © 


omitted from the plot of Macbeth. Unfor- 
tunately the sections which were to discuss 
Shakespeare’s growth towards the ‘essentially 
dramatic’ ’, and which would presumably have 
contained a good deal of further exemplification, 


remained unwritten. Apart from the planned 


book there is a convincing account of Timon as 
an unfinished work, and a denial of Shake- 
speare’s contribution to The Two Noble 
Kinsmen which challenges serious consideration 
even if one finds Professor Muir’s view in 
Shakes peare as Collaborator ultimately more 
acceptable. The chapter comparing Shakespeare 
and Ibsen as dramatic artists, for all its careful 
discriminations, will strike many readers-as still 
making rather large assumptions about Ibsen’s 
precise stature: the case is at least not proven 
here. It is only fair to add that it is not based 
primarily on the prose social-problem plays, and 
that Professor Ellis-Fermor ascribes their pre- 
dominant influence to a number of ‘sinister 
accidents ”. 9 ; 

As it stands, this book has inevitable limita- 
tions, but one can. claim for it the basic merit of 
holding the balance between different approaches 
and trying to keep in view the essential signi- 
ficance, the achieved and enacted meaning. 


Professor, Clemen’s book is not just another 


general : survey: he adopts a particular approach, 
tracing the growth in pre-Shakespearian drama 
of an effective dramatic dialogue. Beginning 
with the basic types of dramatic set speech 
| owledged by Renaissance rhetoricians, he 
illustrates their changing use in tragedies from 
duc to Edward I. Gradually they acquire 
atic raison Pétre and are assimilated toa 


Rist UE thig-satore of the 
ag in Faustus the soliloquy 


ya play's movement is ex-— 


enuine dramatic interchange 
nal ee The historical 


agery, pe tssbly on ( 


we’s before him, and his work 
io purer Nee cones to the 


Aiea: this he calls ‘ presentational ’ 
get Y> adapting a term from Susanne Langer. 
The greater part of his book consists of detailed 
analyses of Fulius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, 
and. Coriolanus—sensitive, uncranky, and mak- 
ing good use of existing work. Mr. Charney is 
at his best on Antony and has least to offer on 
Coriolanus, where we miss the psychological 
insight of Miss Ellis-Fermor’s chapter. His 
general approach to Shakespeare is intelligently 
eclectic: there are some signs that post- 
Bradleyan methods are at last settling into their 
proper place. Perhaps we can hope for a genuine 
assimilation and synthesis, and not just another 
swing of the pendulum. 
hg R. G. Cox 

The Miners in Crisis and War 
By R. Page Arnot. Allen and Unwin. 42s. 
The latest volume of Mr. Page Arnot’s long saga 
of the British coalmining industry takes us from 
1930, when the aftermath of the American crash 
was arriving in Britain to pave the way to the 
fall of the second Labour Government, down to 
the end of 1944, when at long last the M.F.G.B. 
and the district mining unions disappeared into 
the National Union of Mineworkers. It is for the 
most ‘Part a dismal story which few but special- 
ists will want to follow in detail, important as 
the details are for the Whiderstanding of miners 
and mining. We begin with the M.F.G.B., still 
staggering under the great defeat of 1926, Pvith 
a membership fallen from nearly a million nine 
back to little more than half that amount 
ad wiaced. i in the author’s own words, to a 
machine for lobbying and arranging deputations. 
Then c mes the depression, throwing out of 
work over 40 per cent. of miners in the summer 


of 1932 and lowering wages until by 1939 this 


once proud industry took only eighty-first place 
in the Ministry of Labour’s table of earnings in 
a hundred principal occupations. So bad was the 
position ‘that i in 1936 I.C.I., together with other 
important consumers, took the extraordinary step 
of volunteering to pay more for the coal they 
bought, provided that the increase was passed 
on to those who dug it. It was not until the 
middle of the war, when the shortage of miners 
(partly caused by inefficient Government plan- 
ning) had produced a real coal crisis, that the 
Greene and Porter awards gave the miner an 
increase sufficient to enable him to look his 
fellows i the face again. 

mO.f he bulk of this book is a iuelencholy 
chronicle of efforts which failed, to get wages 
raised, to get hours reduced, to end ‘company 
unionism’ jn Nottinghamshire—ended only in 


1937 after a vote in favour of strike action so 


huge as to excite a little scepticism in the reader 


‘human stories’ in 
disaster of 1934 an 18s ferible $ 
ditions’ which the 


colourful figures of past volumes, also, are lack- 
ing. Smillie and Herbert Smith have disap- 
peared; Arthur Cook and Tom Richards both 
died in 1931. The hero of the book, if it has a 
hero, is really Ebby ‘Edwards, the young North- 


umbrisg who nearly won the Wansbeck Division | 


against the Coalition in 1918, who afterwards sat 


for Morpeth, as General Secretary guided the © 


M.F.G.B, from 1932 onwards, and who died, 
alas, before he could see the book i in print. The 
references to Edwards. are worth looking up. 

Of the earlier “ characters’ only Evan Williams, 
the President of the Mining Association, sur- 
vives here—obstinate and short-sighted as ever, 
and making as late as 1942 a speech two hours 
long proving that the industry would be per- 
fectly happy if only the politicians would leave 
it alone. Under such circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that the miners engaged eagerly in 
politics—politics of the Left. It was miners who, 
in the election of 1931, saved the Labour Party 
from extinction, miners who led the struggle 
against Fascism in Europe and ‘ neutralism’ in 
Spain and provided a home for Czech refugees, 
miners who supported the Churchill coalition 
only with misgivings, and miners who had a 
passionate faith in public ownership to redress 
all their wrongs—much as Cobbett and the 
Radicals had faith in Parliamentary reform— 
with a corresponding disappointment when the 
attainment of their hopes failed to produce the 
golden age. This last story, however, belongs to 
a volume still to come. 

MARGARET COLE 


Goodbye to the Bombay Bowler. 

By Peter Fleming. Hart-Davis. 15s. 
The ‘elegant essay” has been dying this past 
fifty years; and may well continue to do so for 
the next five hundred, It is now essentially a 
manifestation of «what one may call Old Boy 
literature. The essayist is expected to be a bit 
of a country gent, a bit of a pedant, to remem- 
ber his classics a bit, Even if he is none of these 
things when he begins writing his essays, tradi- 
tion is so strong that he will probably find 
himself (in some surprise) to be all of them 
before he has finished, He writes around a suit- 
able subject -with ingenious artifice, and the 
other Old Boys read the stuff in trains and 
breakfast-rooms and chuckle, The acme, as it is 
the nadir, of the form is enshrined in The 
Times’ fourth leaders, 

All this applies to Mr. Fleming who, as 
‘ Strix’, originally contributed these essays to 


The Spectator; and yet the pieces remain read- 


able and pleasing. Why? Probably because of 
the author’s strong dash of natural bitters. One 
feels that he is in, but not altogether of, the Old 
Boy party. He remains a Young Boy at heart, 
and there is a proper element of self-mockery 
between his lines, whether he is writing about 
the War Office, the disposal of sawdust, or the 
fact that Mr, K. is really not Mr. K. at all but 
Mr. Kh, 
HILARY CORKE 


enquiry facie ene 
years later the Mines and Quarries Act became 
law—and the Harwell strike of 1936, for which 
Michael Kane received so harsh a sentence, The 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH , 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Two Good Programmes 


ALAN -WHICKER’S last report from Australia 
(‘ Whicker Down Under ’, Sunday, September 3) 
was. the best of the series. It was about the 
aborigines who are, according to some Austra- 
lians, ‘dirty, cheeky and shiftless’, and ‘the 
more they have the more they want’. What they 
have, however, does not appear to be much, 
although efforts are being made to civilize them. 
The distinctive and pleasing art of the aborigines 
is between 12,000 and 20,000 years old, and 
while a Sydney man is making a packet with 
his imitations of it, an aborigine, who worked 
for a painter, makes rather less with imitations 
of his white master’s sloppy water-colours. 

From these interesting sidelights on art and 
civilization the programme moved to the myth 
of the swag man, a sad and lonely person who, 
with the help of various other folk-songs, 
inspired the song Waltzing Matilda. 

‘ Africa) Now—Faiths and Fetishes’, on 
Monday, September 4, was also a good pro- 
gramme. It dealt with the influence of religion 
in Africa today, specifically in Uganda and 
Nigeria. Christianity is apparently losing ground 
to Islam: for every Christian convert there are 
ten Muslims. The reasons are that Christianity 
tends to be identified with colonialism whereas 
Islam is not; and also that Islam is the easier to 
superimpose on the present mores of the 
Africans because it is less individualistic than 
Christianity. 

In Lagos religions proliferate. There was a 
wonderful piece of film of a congregation enjoy- 
ing itself with singing, hand-clapping and 
dancing. The master of ceremonies, with his 
crucifix bobbing up and down on his chest, 


Father Briinner, a Wh 


ite Father in Uganda, with Alphonse, one of 
his pupils, in ‘ Africa Now ’—IV: ‘ Faiths and Fetishes’ 


reminded me of the 
clergyman in that excel- 
lent and _— underrated 
“World of Paul Slickey’. 
Another sect sells holy 
water which has endless 
properties: not only 
does it cure spiritual ills 
but -physical ones as 
well. This whole section 
on religion in Lagos was 
the best skit on Chris- 
tianity I have seen for 
a long time. 

In the _— discussion 
afterwards I was im- 
pressed by a South 
African writer, Noni 
Jabavu, whose comments 
on the foregoing films 
were astute and intelli- 
gent. I would indeed like 
to see her in more 


“Go to Greece’: Johnny Morris con- 
templates buying an octopus in 
Naples, in the second of three pro- 
grammes describing a journey by car 


programmes, if only to help break 
the English habit of connecting 
seriousness with bores. 
I don’t know what to say about 
the ‘Brains Trust’ (Thursday, 
_ September 7). Perhaps the team, 
which included two new members, 
had not got into its stride with 
the first question. The question 
was: ‘Would Rutherford «have 
continued: his scientific research if 
he had foreseen Hiroshima?’ The 
answer, headed by Dr. Bronowski, 
was an unqualified ‘Yes’. I was 
not surprised by the answer so 
much as by the assurance with 
which it was given, and the reasons 
for giving it. Dr. Bronowski said 
that the rest of the population has 
as much right to decide on how 
the splitting of the atom should be 
used as the person who discovered 
it.. Kenneth Younger gave much 
the same reply. Well, I don’t 
remember being consulted before 
the atom bomb was dropped. 
My mind was occupied with 
rude thoughts for some time after 
that, and only awoke from its 


A ‘swag’ man, seen in ‘ The Outsiders’, the fourth 
programme in the series ‘ Whicker Down Under’ 


torpor when the team got on to religion. The 
question, a good one, was: ‘My God is black, 
what colour is yours?’ It was prompted by the 
Programme on religion in Africa. Although the 
team discussed the problem with heat and 
vigour they did not throw as much light on 
the subject as they might have done. 

Johnny Morris got to Greece at last (‘Go 
to Greece’, September 6). This series of 
travelogues covering the route to Greece has 
been entertaining, but I have thought all along 
that it could have been more so if Johnny 
Morris had not felt obliged to show us so many 
of the more obvious landmarks. His comments 
on the personal aspects of travel are often very 
funny—I liked the episode with a pipeless water- 
tank at Missolonghi which produced a sad drip 
because someone had forgotten to fill it—but 
his reactions to well-known buildings and places 
are inhibited. Since he obviously enjoys places 
and people a lot he could afford to be more 
irreverent about them. 

John Freeman conducted the discussion on 
‘Power and the T.U.C.’ (Friday, September 8) 
very well indeed. He managed to elicit all the 
relevant facts and opinions from his speakers 
while himself remaining in the background. 

VERONICA HULL 


DRAMA 
Zanies 


IT HAS BEEN suggested that certain citizens and 
housewives, who are the backbone of the 
country, find the zany mixture of comedy and 
satire brewed by Mr. Spike Milligan obscure . 
and unsettling. I do not personally find him 
very difficult to follow, but then I am familiar 
with the favourite jokes of my four-year-old 
twins—jokes which are mysteriously improper, 
subversive of government .and discipline, .and 
enriched by repetition to puzzled audiences. 

“A Series of Unrelated Incidents At Current 
Market Value’ (September 5) was close-packed 
with’ good and ghastly jests and a variety of 
ingenious devices, It was a pity that the incidents 
were as unrelated as advertised, but you can’t 
have everything. The man Milligan will feed 
you a thoroughly original television trick, tech 
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ically polished, in five seconds, follow it 
vith a laboured revue sketch, and then break 
he whole affair up with a raw ‘ practical’ jest 
which could have come from one of those 
actories of merriment for the use of infantile 
adists, 

The set pieces mostly came off—particularly 
he comfortable, platitudinous song with back- 
Srojection of nasty newsreels, and the running 
sommentary on the standing-still race. Custard 
die was well conducted, and there is no doubt of 
he utility of British Portable Laughing 
Audiences. He is sound, too, on the Stock 
Exchange. But I hated his lion-tamer sketch 
iid a muddled thrashing scene. We shall doubt- 
ess see more of the pointing arm and the built- 
m weathervane for top hats. The gentlemen 
arking in their nighties on Hampstead Heath 
lave a nostalgic charm, and the treatment of 
he final credits was an immense improvement 
Ni normal practice. 

Part of the trouble with Milligan is that he 
spreads. A couple of minutes after his show the 
news bulletin seemed like a continuation. Apart 
from the familiar daftness of world affairs, a 
technical hitch allowed us to hear an’ interviewer 
saying in the best Milliganese: ‘It’s all trick 
shotography, you see, but the moment you give 
me the signal I’ll help you’. The nearness of 
documentary truth to surrealist slapstick is not 
to be denied. Any moment now some worthy 
pundit will be complaining about ‘naked 
‘rousers ’“—and rightly. 

I have the greatest admiration for Penelope 
Mortimer as a short-story writer, but although 
[ thought The Renegade (September 4) extra- 
ordinarily clever, and felt at the end of it as 
though I had been through an emotional wash- 
ing machine swirled round among powerful 
detergents, it did not satisfy me as a play. The 
theme of the well-meaning but feeble and self- 
deluded parent who wants to be a God and a 
lover. to his children and nevertheless betrays 
them appeals neatly to parental guilt and young 
resentment. But the game must be played fairly 
if it is to be tolerable or be good for public 
mental health. 

The Renegade was The Way of All Flesh 
iain with a progressive Theobald Pontifex 
and a downtrodden and uninterfering mother 
figure. Andrew Cruickshank as the Rev. Brian 
Ratchett was a monster of self-dramatizing 
self-pity, and banged across all his demands 
for love and rebellious sentiments and exposures 
of greed and pettiness. But one could not accept 
that Alison Leggatt as his perpetually insulted 
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Hazel Hughes as Dorothy Peacey and Leslie Dwyer as her husband Henry in The Renegade: Alison Leggatt as Mrs. Ratchett, Jane Asher as Patricia, and 
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From “A Series of Unrelated Incidents at Current Market Value’: (left) Graham Stark in a sequence on the 
‘British Portable Laughing Audiences’, and (right) ‘gentlemen in their nighties on Hampstead Heath’ 


john Cura 


wife would have accepted his contempt so peace- 
ably until it was due to smash their disturbed 
daughter (Jane Asher), 

The performers and Naomi Capon, the pro- 
ducer, made every painful point with great 
professional skill. But the hysterias of father, 
mother, and daughter came too fast upon each 
other, and the bad shepherd’s nightmare of a 
sermon which failed was the purest melodrama. 
With more time, perhaps the people could have 
been made less black or white, and the child 
more conscious of the character of her parents. 
The dialogue was often brilliant. 

The Money, by Philip Mackie (September 7), 
was another tale of parents of limited morality. 
It cheered up near the end when the honesty of 
the careful father was shown to be a matter of 
calculation. 

There was better timing in the treatment of 
commercial morality in John Arden’s Wet Fish, 
anda fuller portrayal of the world in which the 
victims and villains squirmed. But I must 
postpone discussion of this play to next week. 

FREDERICK LAws 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
The Last Morality 


IT IS CUSTOMARY in accounts of the history of 
the development of the English theatre to make 
reference to Everyman (Home, September 3) as 
if it were the primitive point of origin for the 
glories that followed it. Raymond Raikes, who 
gave us a radio interpretation of the play, knows 


it to be more than a primitive rarity, and he 
produced it in such a way that its dramatic 
subtlety rather than its medieval quaintness was 
made apparent. In this I think he is right. Far 
from standing at the beginning of the develop- 
ment of theatre in England it marks the fruition 
of a dramatic style which was first attempted 
nearly 400 years earlier in plays such as the 
Anglo-Norman fragment which Mr, Raikes con- 
verted into radio entertainment some two years 
ago. Its appearance matches the architectural 
achievement of the golden period in Gothic style 
in England. It is not to be compared with 
mummers’ plays or Town Mysteries; it has both 
dramatic and ecclesiastical style. 

Everyman’s advance towards death and his 
successive disappointments as the various virtues 
and pleasures of life shun his company could 
have been understood by those in the market 
place but the subtlety of his arguments, par- 
ticularly the attempt to bargain with death 
which recalls Dr, Faustus’s more successful but 
limited deal, could have been appreciated only 
by a clerical audience. In this connexion the 
random reference to the sale of indulgences and 
the swift change of subject which follows make 
sense only when one considers the play to be 
an entirely secular product, in which the author 
has dared to make contemporary comment and 
has then buried the obvious conclusions of such 
an attack in the needs of the piece’s dramatic 
progression. This of course is a minor point but 
it serves to illustrate the dramatic genius of the 
work which, in default of others which have 
not survived, illustrates the high standard of 


Andrew Cruickshank as the Rev, Brian Ratchett 


es dramatic’, Reena which had 


Py for vernacular exposition of the Word of God. 


‘ae Mr. Raikes felt his way beautifully to a classic - 
ey rendering of the work, and I can best praise his 
AG __ players by awarding them a medieval anonymity. — 
+f Chez Nous (Third, September 7) by Guy 


- Compton, which was produced by Robin Midg- 
ley, was one of those weird pieces that frightens 
one into taking it seriously simply because some- 
one has thought it worth while putting on the 
Third. I tried the serious ear but turned to the 
casual one in the end. The play involved an 
eccentric Major (Michael Hordern) and a widow 
(Barbara Mitchell) in a decrepit car on a Devon 
lay-by. They preserved a fantasy of the ‘world 


outside, and used it to resist all efforts on the 


ho 4. «part of policemen and scrap-iron dealers with 
splendid Devonian accents to get them to move. 
My serious ear noted that their situation might 
have been suggesting the delusion of life and 
its conflict with a reality outside but my other 


ear could not help wondering why this plot had 


not found an outlet in a Variety show. 
N. C. Hunter’s A Picture of Autumn (Home, 
‘<| September 9) was also a study in the persistence 
: of illusion. With an Ibsen brush it depicted the 
efforts of a matter-of-fact, middle-aged son who 
comes home from Africa, to persuade his parents 
and uncle to sell their decaying Wiltshire manor. 
. His daughter resembles his uncle’s beautiful wife, 
his brother is a bad hat who flirts with his wife, 
and his schemes are.hazarded by his parents and 
an Irish nurse. The nurse, who sings hymns 
and makes cocoa, and. who is therefore only 
comprehensible within the convention of a good 
West End ‘ show’, is of nuisance value only for 
the most of the time. At the end she is allowed 
to deliver herself of an Ibsen flight into sym- 
bolism when she notes that a bird is trapped 
in the attic. This fits the story-line which ends 
with Resignation and Compassion and the fact 
that the old trio are going to continue to live 
in their house. As this conclusion had seemed 
inevitable from the middle of the second act 
one can only award the play the honour of 
- providing Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis 
Casson with some average lines on the fate of 
growing old and archaic. 

Mr. Hunter is no mean playwHicht but this 
play illustrates very clearly the dilemma which 
faces the realist playwright. The lines have to 
be natural and they desert unimaginative prose 
at their peril. As the setting is natural, the 
dilemma which faces the characters must be seen 
to be created accidentally. In this case the return 
of the middle-aged son provides the spur to the 
action, Once the threat involved in his return 
has been removed, there is nothing that can 
happen. There could have been a tragedy at 
Winton Manor, the house that the family has 

_ inhabited for more than 400 years. But the 

- naturalistic approach, which outlaws any kind of 

character or diction disinclined to Keep Off The 
Grass, prevented it occurring. IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
i A Personal Art 


- | logue Theaetetus, Jowett states that the 

| Greeks had no words for ‘ subject’ and 
‘object’ and no distinct conception of them. I 
was reminded of this last week, while listening 
to five programmes devoted to ‘ remembering ’. 
Reminiscing is a very personal art, not unlike 
letter-writing but a little more complex. The 
listener is always ready for any sentimentality 
that may creep in to make the object more im- 

¢ portant than the subject. 

| _ Of the five programmes—which included an 


IN HIS. INTRODUCTION to Plato’s dia- 


already ‘boelis 
achieved in a country where the natural talent | 
- for analogy had already been allied to the need » = 
_ Rufus Isaacs, K.C,; Maurice Fowler talking of 


ceremonies: ‘theatrical, producer, Claud 
‘Lord Birkett with an excellent study of Sir 


his visit to Syracuse and the link with Thucy-' 


-dides, and R. Gunnell recalling music-hall days 
with snatches of Marie Lloyd—it was James 
~ Stern’s 
(September 2) in the Third Programme that 
was the most effective; one could even say, 


“First Impressions of James Joyce’ 


enchanting. In a soft Irish lilt which conjured 
up warm intimacy, Mr. Stern told us of his first 
visit to Joyce in his Paris flat. Rather shy, 


Stern made the journey in the company of an, 


artist friend who wanted to sketch Joyce. They 
had cold feet as they neared the apartment— 
Stern wondering what could Joyce have to say 
to him. It turned out that Joyce wanted Stern 
to tell him quite a lot about Ireland and a certain 


- Irish squire possessed of a gargantuan appetite. 


Inhibitions fell away and one had the full 
savour of an Irish story-teller. 

‘Joyce emerged from this portrait as gentle, 
‘Heiiievous Grd engaging. It is obvious that Mr. 
Stern regards Joyce as his hero, but there was no 
hero-worship, only a profound admiration and 
respect for the writer and the man. As he re- 
called what Joyce had said to him, one could 
visualize the tall. thin, bespectacled man, quiet 


‘and dignified, skilfully concealing his humour; 
and I remembered what Edmund Gosse had said - 


when meeting Joyce as a young man: ‘ Young 
man, there isn’t enough chaos in your mind’, 
There may not have been chaos as Gosse under- 
stood it, but there was certainly contained in 


' Joyce’s brain a world of unsuspected imagina- 


tion and humour. In a café in Geneva, Joyce 


_ kept asking the waitress for lemon-squash and 


she kept replying ‘ Yes, quite true’, This went 
on until he insisted that what he really wanted 
was a lemon-squash. ‘Oh, I’m sorry’, she 
replied, ‘I thought you said Lebens quatsch!’ 
(life’s nonsense). It was this nonsensicallity of 
daily life that Joyce gave us in his later work. 


Maurice Fowler had been forced to study 
Thucydides at school, but had enjoyed the story 
of the siege of Syracuse. During the second 
world war he was excited to find that he was 
in a convoy on its way to invade Syracuse. 
“Two Views of Syracuse’ on the Home Service 
(September 8) brought to life a Sicily seen 
through the eyes of a man who had been capti- 
vated by it as a boy, and, later, was to see it for 
himself. The effects of the new moon on the 
sea were vividly recaptured: ‘the sea began to 
heave and swell. It was purple and bulging, 
almost to the point of obscenity’. He was 
disappointed to find the Fountain of Arethusa 
filled with soldiers’ refuse, but was projected 


‘back into the Syracuse of Thucydides when, 


during gun-cleaning drill on a hill-side, he saw 
a bare-footed young shepherd boy playing his 
pipes while watching his goats. Reminiscences 
of this quality are to be looked forward to—they 
add to our understanding of places seen through 
the eyes of another. 

In his weekly ‘ Letter from America’, Alistair 
Cooke gave us on September 3 a highly amusing 
but pathetic picture of the ‘summer bachelor’ 
—that man who packs his wife and children off 
to the mountains but remains alone in his city 
apartment, surrounded by equally lonely other 
‘bachelors’. This strange form of celibacy 
seems to have been invented asa “de-repression ’ 
period for the family man! 

The ninth in the second series ‘ Painting of 


_the Month’ on the Home Service (September 3) 


was given by the Director of the National 
Gallery, Sir Philip Hendy, on Duccio’s ‘ The 
Virgin and Child -with Angels’. Although here 
the subject was of great interest, it was the sub- 
ject as seen through the eyes of the observer that 
held the listener, Sir Philip Hendy’s observations 


Jenkins, on the London theatre of the ’nineties;_ 
‘the Position ‘that this painting shou 
which was the centre of his talk. 
one of the great masters of form . 


painters ‘were unusual, but i 


“Duccio 

. One needs 

this painting alone, above one’s “head, One 
should be kneeling before it. One can take one’s 

mind’s eye for walks in those folds and loops 

of the Madonna’s drapery . Although he 

described, in great detail, the ‘form and colouring 
of this painting, I felt this series would receive 

more adequate treatment if it were transferred to 


television—but perhaps_ this. must wait until - 


colour television is wth us. ~ 
MICHAEL SWAN 


MUSIC... one ee 


Spectacular Effects 
IT WAS AN odd experience to hear the 
fanfares of the four brass bands of 
Berlioz’s Requiem (Third Programme, 
September 5) coming out of the oblong box 
of my radio set. Ensconced above the choirs in 
the celestial regions of the Albert Hall, they 
no doubt made their full spectacular effect. But 
for once the cleverest of radio engineers was — 
bound to be defeated. When it came to the Tuba 
Mirum, with its shattering platoons of brass 


‘and drums, -it was like witnessing a military 


tattoo through the wrong end of a telescope. 
Not that it could have been’ otherwise: it is 
simply that sound radio cannot compress such 
a vast panorama into a single aural vision. 
This military aspect of Berlioz’s Requiem is 
significant. The work was of course conceived 
for.a military occasion, and the most impressive 
performance of it I have heard was at a memorial 
service for colonial troops ‘at Notre Dame in 
Paris where the acoustics were shocking, even 
worse than those at the Albert Hall. This was 
not the calamity it might seem. Berlioz adored 
a ceremonial occasion, for which he was able 
to write music of primitive splendour, The 
more resounding the acoustics in such passages 
the better. In the remaining sections, particularly 
the large span of the Lacrymosa and the beauti- 
ful, sustained tones of the a capella choruses, it — 
is another matter, though here I cannot go 
all the way with Berlioz’s more extravagant 
admirers for whom, as an orchestrator, he can 
do no wrong. A great orchestrator he certainly 
was, though not above producing some freakish 
effects. I have always felt the passage in the 
Agnus Dei, where the trombonist stretches out 
his slide to reach the lowest of his fat notes 
while the flutes pipe away in the heavens, a 
passage contrived no doubt to be other-worldly, 


- to result instead in a faintly comic effect. The 


performance was on a fine, large scale. Sir 
Malcolm Sargent kept his armies of choristers 
consistently on their toes, though it was possibly 
an off-night for the admirable Richard Lewis, 
not entirely at ease on his high B flats. 

Of Stravinsky’s latest work, Movements for 
piano and orchestra, broadcast from Edinburgh 
(Home, September 7), I understood not a note. 
We all have our blind spots, whole regions 
of obscurity even, but in this case we may take 
courage, for in search of enlightenment I have 
found no musician for whom this work has 
the slightest significance. You would think that 
such a work should be justifiably put down as a 
dud, such as every composer produces from time 
to time, but Stravinsky’s disciples will have none 
of this. It is part of the mystique associated with — 
this composer that he should remain constantly 
perplexing, to be understood only in the remote 
future, though the key to his last creation has — 
invariably been possessed by the few initiates. 
Now even this has been lost, and we may pre- | 
sumably look forward to a late-period flowering 
of works by this most fabulous of Russian — 
émigrés, contemptuously looking down on the 
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The more the world demands understanding, the 


: mattered 


Y 


more difficult it becomes to understand. At this 
‘moment, when so much depends upon your 
‘newspaper, can you do with anything less than 
The Times itself? 

The Times equips you to understand Ciainse 


“The Times reports the news straight —not made 


_agreeable by omissions or entertaining by additions. 
It reports the news completely. Short of attending 
- every session of Parliament and every significant 


_ law case in person, reading every important govern- 


ment report, or being present at every major news 
event, you cannot find out more about the world 
each day than by reading The Times. “ 

The Times reports the news accurately. The ac- 
count you read in The Times today is a historian’ s 
‘tecord tomorrow. 

Upon this structure of facts The Times throws 
“the light of every shade of opinion. You will find 
‘the opinion of The Times itself conveniently la- 
belled as such. You will also find, on its letter page, 
a most vigorous and varied exchange of Views by 
other people.» “¥ 

_ If you take the world seriously, you should Fike 
The Times. 


Most serious readers believe their choice of books 


_ is their own, a ‘free’ choice in fact. Yet the 


influences which mould any reader’s selection are 
complex: friends’ recommendations, reviewers’ 
opinions, authors’ reputations, publishers’ adver- 
tisements. Out of some 17,000 new titles published 


- annually only a fraction can possibly come to the 


attention of the average reader who, in reality, 


makes his ‘ free ’ choice from a pre-selected hand- | 


ful for which, if he is a book buyer, he pays full 


price. This is where Readers Union comes in. 


RU offers book buyers the opportunity to purchase 
—and this is their sole commitment — six 
monthly books (which are always announced in 
advance) at about 75°% saving, and the right to 
buy freely from a wide range of ‘ optional’ book 
bargains, as well as from a library of over 100 past 
titles (also at fractional cost). Membership of RU 
gives access, too, to the selections of CONTEM- 
PORARY FICTION’S outstanding novels and 
its occasional extra books. 


In short, RU offers you the chance to build your 
own personal library (from a wide range of titles 
carefully selected on merit alone from all pub- 


lishers’ lists) at an almost incredible monetary 


saving. Membership of RU gives you a chance to 
exercise choice and to save pounds each year. 


-If your interests lie in the arts, biography, history 


science, natural history, archaeology or good 
fiction—RU is worth joining. You will find it less 
like a book club than you thought! 
THE MONTHLY BOOKS 
at a 75% reduction 
on normal prices 


3 

e 

choose freely 4 

from among these 

optional bargains 4g 

(1) THE ANGER OF ACHILLES: ‘ 
Homer's Iliad trs. by Robert - 

Graves 


“A triumphant success. It does 
all that the Butler and Rieu 


translations do, it does it better, Se 
and it adds something else.”— 

Observer. ‘ of 
ocroser Cassell 30s.; RU 16s. ‘ 

(.) THE KINGDOMS OF CHRIST : 


by Peter Bamm 

Not an anthology of religious 
painting but an unusual history 
of early Christianity everywhere. 
With 18 colour plates and 365 
other illustrations. DECEMBER 
Thames & Hudson 42s.; RU 28s. 


(_] THE LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA y 
OF MYTHOLOGY \ . 
introduction by Robert Graves 
““It is a splendid volume... this 
is a book which I am very glad 
to possess ’°—Bertrand Russell. 
Over 800 illustrations. 8 full-page 
colour plates. LIMITED 
SUPPLY. DECEMBER 
Hamlyn 63s.; RU 32s. 6d. 


() THE ANCIENT GODS 

by E. O. James 

The religious beliefs of Greece, 

Egypt, Asia Minor and the 

Middle East from prehistoric to 

Biblical times. FEBRUARY 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson 42s.; # 
Ss 


(D TOULOUSE-LAUTREC ‘ 
by Henri Perruchot ae 
Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs (most of which have never 
been published before) and 
Lautrec’s own line drawings. * 
MARCH 

Perpetua Books 35s.; RU 18s. 


—— ee eee ee 


THE DEFEAT OF JOHN HAWKINS 
by Rayner Unwin 

The thrilling story of Hawkins’s third slaving 
voyage to the West Indies, the annihilation of 
his fleet by the Spaniards. “Reads with the 
vividness and immediacy of good fiction’’— 
Guardian. Illustrated. 

OCTOBER Allen & Unwin 25s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


CURZON: THE END OF AN EPOCH 
by Leonard Mosley 

A biography of one of the most fantastic men 
to hold power and social position in our 
imperial era; a tragi-comic study- of an un- 
bridled egoist who became Viceroy of India. 
NOVEMBER Longmans Green 30s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


TIBET IS MY COUNTRY 

The autobiography of Thubten Norbu as told to 
Heinrich Harrer 

The Dalai Lama’s brother tells of his training, 
his attempt to co-operate with the Chinese 
Communists and his eventual flight to India. 
Colour plates. 

DECEMBER Rupert Hart-Davis 25s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


6 consecutive monthly CHOICES ‘and. give ‘Ll month’s- notice ‘if Tesign ‘thereafter. 
(7 I will pay 5s. 9d. (plus Is. post and packing) for each monthly choice on receipt. 
(C) Lenclose 34s. 6d. (plus 6s. postage and packing) for 6 monthly choices. 


Overseas and Eire, Please remit in advance. Payment by cheque in any currency is acceptable. 


I will join RU from 
[| Please send me the optional books I have ticked. 
SIGNATURE ......... 
(Clearly, please) 
ADDRESS ............. 
(Block Letters) 


EASTERN WINDOWS 


“by F. D. Ommanney 


Sent by the government to do fishery research : 
in the China Seas, the author seized the chance } > 
to write his impressions of a fast-changing and 
all-absorbing East. ““One can almost warm 

one’s hands at his zest for living ”°—lan Fleming 

in the Sunday Times. Plates. 

JANUARY Longmans Green 25s.; RU 5s. 94d. 


SOWING by Leonard Woolf 

In the first volume of his autobiography 
Leonard Woolf—left-wing politician, publisher 
one-time member of the famous Bloomsbury 
Group—describes his childhood and Cambridge 
years. 
FEBRUARY Hogarth Press 21s.; RU{Ss. 9d. 
BORDER COUNTRY 

by Raymond Williams 

A brilliant novel by the author of ‘ Culture and 
Society’ and ‘The Long Revolution’ on the 
theme of the conflict of cultures. ‘It is a fine 
novel; it is inspiring ’—The Listener. 

MARCH ~ Chatto & Windus, 18s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


Pa JOIN RU HERE eee 


To: READERS UNION, 10-13 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 548 


(month), buy 


(Mr. “Mrs., ~ Miss) 


For a 


-~ GROWING 
RECORD. 
- COLLECTION 
- you need 


NORDYK 


Record Storage Units 


Space-saving Nordyk units, holding 150 
records each, grow with your collection. 
Sliding doors keep dust out; interior par- 
titions hold records safely upright. Superbly 
fin'shed; matching walnut, mahogany or 


light oak. £5.7.6 per unit 


Post coupon today: 


‘RECORD 
Dept. L961, 


Please send me catalogue of Record cabinets and | 
l Hi Fi Furniture 


| WRN WEE tas seh scsi susvgudbuesbesscosedscatesecnasvexe | 
ESS ooo aici, Apaciericcdsrestevci oe 
Ch ee i961 | 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


ITALIAN BRONZE 
STATUETTES 


15th to 18th centuries 


VICTORIA & ALBERT 
MUSEUM 


Till October 1 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tue., Thur. 10-8; Sun. 2.30-6 


Adm. 3/6 


MAX ERNST: 
retrospective 1909-61 
TATE GALLERY 
Till October 15 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tue., Thur. 10-8; Sun. 2-6 
Adm. 3/6 


SENEFELDER GROUP 


’ ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4, St. James’s Square, $.W.1. 


Till September 23 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6, 
Tue , Thur. 10-8 


Adm. 1/- 


Learn another 


ITALIAN, RUSSIAN 
SPANISH— , 
without toil! 


ASSIMiL,., 


Assimilate the language and acquire the accent 
naturally by listening to lively everyday 
conyersations on gramophone records with an 
illustrated textbook to guide you. The records 
are entirely in the language being studied. 
Ideal for the tourist and students of any age. 
Preliminary and CompleteCoursesfrom£6.15.0. 


16 Farncombe, 


FOR THE BLIND 


Unique new process—suede 
coats, jackets, shoes, hand- 


the easy 


restored. Smooth leather 
garments also a speciality. 


Send to 


For full details write to: 


The Educational Director, ASSiMiL, 
GODALMING, Surrey 


- ‘Phone: Bootle 3924 


Lambeth Building Society 


Shares do not depreciate 


a EURSCIRE TION SHARES 


INCOME 
TAX PAID 


£25 ane 


TAX PAID SHARES > 


@ Member of the Building Societies Association. 
@ Deposits are Trustee Investments @ Reserves 
—over 64% of Assets @ Prompt and easy with- 
drawals @ No stamp duty, commission or other 
charges. 


These shares give a return equivalent to £7.6.11d.%and £6.10.7d.% 
respectively, subject to Income Tax at 7/9 in the £, 


LAMBETH 


BUILDING SOCIETY OFS deat 
118/120 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E.1 (WATerloo 1331) 


pot ee a 
| To: The Secretary, Lambeth Building Society 1 
; Please send full details without obligation - 


Assets etoead © 
£8,200,000 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY || + oar Rp ANTO 


Bae: The International Language 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. eee 
Correspond with friends all over the 


world—meet and visit people of all 
nationalities, by learning ESPERANTO 
+ thraugh, thes “‘POPULAR”™ 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
(including textbook, two-way diction- 
ary, lesson notes, individual help of 
expert tutor) for only ONE POUND: 


The compassionate realise that | 
Blind people are deprived of many 
interests and occupations, but it is 
less understood that books in Braille 
and Moon enable the sightless of all 
ages to tap the hidden treasures of 
the mind. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS. 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


can bring new courage and an inner 

vision to more finger-tip readers. 

35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act 1948) 


Dept. L.17. 


Send stamp for details: 
BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION, INC. 
140 Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11 


bags, etc., cleaned and . 


-SUEDECRAFT (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 


Hawthorne Road, Bootle, Lancs, 20 


SHERRY 


! ERM WE TODD & Ce Lt 
UNDUE MAC TERS ea fo 


Like the accomplished 
dry fly fisherman, 

DRY FLY SHERRY is the | 
product of expert know- 
ledge, practice and skill; 
and like the fishing fly itself, 
» it is both light and delicate. 
It is neither too sweet 
nor yet very dry. 


18/6d. a bottle. 
919d. half-bottle 


A gracious welcome 


to your guests 
it 


POSSIBLY THE — 
FINEST TOBACCO 
‘IN THE WORLD 


Blended from 16 different 
tobaccos, the patented - 
process reduces the 
nicotine content and 
enhances the natural 
flavour. 


This golden flake cut 
tobacco (or ready 
rubbed) is specially 
imported from Holland 
by Gales and is packed 
in Deval seceiny 
pouches. 


11/7 
per 50 gm. pouch 


| from good tobacconists, 
"everywhere. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 


ALFRED GALE & CO. LTD. 
1 DUNDAS STREET, GLASCOMSS 1 
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AS THE YEARS have Passed, 
_ Michael Tippett’s place in 

i - our musical history has 
grown Sicreasthely meaningful : and this despite 
ie fact that he has written comparatively little 


music—most of which is, at that, by no means — 


fully realized in technical terms. The contrast 
with Britten—who came into prominence at 
about the same time as Tippett—is startling: for 
Britten has achieved complete realization through 
a deliberate limitation of range. With almost 
obsessive intensity, he has concentrated on a 
single theme—that of a rediscovered Eden; and 
his technique has explored, with the precise 
poignancy of genius, the relevance of this theme 
to our tormented century. Of their very nature, 
however, theme and technique have by-passed 
some of the most crucial aspects of European 
tradition. It was not an accident that Britten 
should have remarked, even if facetiously, that 
‘the rot began with Beethoven ’ : that the Beet- 
hovenion _Preoccupation. with the Will and the 

‘pain of consciousness ’” ‘should have meant little 
to him: and that he should seldom have written 
a * dualistic ’ sonata movement. 

_ Tippett’s genius, if less consummately defined, 
is hardly less evidently original than Britten’s 
and would seem to have started from a com- 
parable approach to experience. In the wonder- 
fully fresh Concerto for Double String Orches- 
tra, for instance, the lyrical, quasi-vocal contours 
of the themes, the buoyancy of the rhythms, the 

‘multiplicity i in unity’ of the counterpoint, de- 
rive from techniques that dominated European 
music before the schism of the sonata; and the 
work is an-affirmation of life rather than an 
introverted struggle between the Will and the 
World. Yet even in this early work the pre- 
occupation with the device of false relation— 
the simultaneous sounding of the major and 
minor third—that Tippett’s music shares with 
English music of the sixteenth and seventeenth 

centuries, points, at least, to a latent dualism; 
and in the past twenty years Tippett has in- 
creasingly come to terms with the development 
in th European ‘consciousness that Beethoven 
y represents. 
eriodically, Tippett has returned to ‘the string 
because the medium and its conventions 


. 


- be related both to sixteenth- and seven- 


symphony’s assertion of 
thoven himself, indeed, had in his 
the quartet medium to seek just 
of sonata dualism with the re- 
of variation: and fugue. 


it with great 


) sers, ‘of pitting the 


- fugue theme, and the movement, 


olyphony (the fancy for viols) | 


amore, 
vork for - cello 


tions with celesta or glocken- 
d pa ages in which the cello spectacu- 


ssociated ate the violin, and the 
secret is clear of this resourceful music, not 
otherwise distinguished, however, by its melodic 
inspiration. I must confess that the macabre 
movements in Shostakovich’s works are begin- 
ning to pall. The finale here follows his stereo- 
typed macabre pattern, not greatly enlivened by 
the usual side-drum solo, prominently tapping 
out the AneaeEDt, gawky eyine 


/ Michael Tippett and the String Quartet 


By WILFRID MELLERS 


Inevitably there is a sense of strain in Beetho- 
ven’s superhuman attempt to reconcile opposite 
poles of experience. The sense of strain in Tip- 
pett’s quartets is more fallibly human: which is 
why, perhaps, the second of his quartets, which 
claims least, is most successful. Yet although he 
does not achieve late Beethoven’s vision of para- 
dise, he writes Beethoven’s kind of music; and 
even when unfulfilled, his music seems increas- 
ingly relevant to us. 

The Second Quartet attempts a Beethovenian 
intensity only in the last movement, which is 
powerful but unresolved: so that the final, 
protracted, sixteenth-centuryish cadence sounds, 
in the context, elegiac. Tippett’s Third 
Quartet is no longer elegiac, and in its five- 
movement structure with two slow move- 
ments separated by a central scherzo, patently 
invites comparison with late Beethoven. The 
work opens with a slow introduction, Ripely 
sonorous: seventh chords suggest a brooding 
introversion, an enveloping warmth: which is 
almost immediately disrupted by repeated notes 
in demisemiquavers. The romantic self-involve- 
ment of the opening is, as it were, dismissed; 
and the demisemiquaver figuration, taken over 
by all the parts, gradually builds up into the 
more impersonal affirmation of a fugue. The 
very long subject, growing from the repeated 
notes, has Tippett’s characteristic lilt, though its 
relationship to a representative classical-baroque 
fugue subject seems, at first, obvious enough. 
Gradually, however, the ‘contrapuntal texture 
grows more Beethovenian i in its hollow acridity, 
while the fugue acquires elements that suggest 
the dynamism of sonata style. The counter- 
subject, with its upward-striving Beethovenian 
trills, in particular begins to behave like a sonata 
second subject, provoking increasingly remote 
modulations from the theme’s initial G major. 
At the climax the fugue merges again into the 
ripe introversion of the introduction, but the 
repeated note interjections are now not so much 
mysteriously anticipatory as at once anguished 
and pathetic. This time, though the fugal affir- 
mation tries again to establish itself, it fails; the 
fade out 
indeterminately. 

That there can, as yet, be no fusion of the 
senses’ passion with the spirit’s mystery is borne 
out by the andante that follows : an aria wherein 


a lyrically ‘vocal’ theme is sung by a solo in- 


strument either over a guitar-like arpeggiated 
accompaniment or over a quietly moving linear 
texture, The frustrating repeated notes of the 
first rent have gone, and the lines flow 


ag 
a 


Stravinsky's injunct 
music’, His Organ 
8), the last of the 
the B.B.C. for the 
a timpani solo and, 
the orthodox, keeps busy a large percussion 
force. In the last movement ‘he let us know 
that the Albert Hall organ can easily swamp the 
full complements of a symphony orchestra and, 
in the course of a display of instruments un- 
likely to find themselves associated with the 
organ’s traditional - majesty, treated us to a 
memorably juicy tune. 
Powis LOCKSPEISER 


certo (Home, Septembe 


menades, starts off with 


ae 


i ‘ ‘Tippett’s Third Quartet will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Thursday, September 21 (Third) 


smoothly, mainly by step. Yet the disparity be- 
tween the aria’s 3:2 rhythm and the 3:4 move- 
ment of the accompanying parts, the ambiguous 
nature of the pizzicato harmonies, the rarefied 
texture (with first violin climbing into stellar 
spaces), and the continually vacillating tonality, 
give to the music a curiously austere wistfulness. 
We have a glimpse beyond the horizon; but the 
songfulness is unfulfilled. 

' A turning-point comes in the scherzo, wherein 
the repeated notes return not as a disruption but 
as the movement’s initial impetus, releasing a 
dancing interplay of rhythms, with character- 
istic fourths and sevenths in the prancing themes 
and an airy texture involving much unison or 
two-part writing. The tonality also returns to a 
basic G major, with a sharp, lydian flavour. 
Since the originally negative, destructive element 
of the repeated notes has become a positive re- 
lease of energy, even joy, the scherzo can lead on 
to the second slow movement, wherein the re- 
peated-note figure becomes itself melodic, marked 
with an expressive portamento, and the genera- 
tor of sustained cantabile lyricism. Here both the 
ripe harmonic texture (including the sensuously 
brooding seventh chords) and the demisemi- 
quaver figuration of the work’s introduction 
return; but harmony and figuration are now 
ancillary to, and an expansion of, the lyricism. 
The luxuriance of the texture reminds us of 


the significantly titled song cycle, The Heart's © 


Assurance: which also tells us that ‘ ripeness is 
all’, wresting something like gaiety from the 
apprehension of death. 

So the spirit’s liberation now flows from its 
turning inwards; and this climacteric Jento cul- 
minates in an extraordinary passage of shimmer- 
ing arpeggiated fourths and fifths in the by now 
familiar demisemiquaver figuration, like a great 
‘chime and symphony of Nature’. Without a 
break follows the finale: in which the rhythmic 
flow, the pulse of creation is, for the first time 
in the work, unbroken from start to finish, 
despite the multiplicity of cross accents. The 
repeated-note figure now serves as an ostinato, 
metrically firm and regular, providing an anchor 
for the line’s rhythmic and tonal freedom, The 
melodies grow more sustainedly songful, more 
vivaciously lilting, until at the end the repeated- 
note rhythm comes back on the cello’s bottom C, 
reiterated through twenty-odd bars while the 
other parts achieve an ultimate cadential resolu- 
tion on to the major triad of C. This we sense 
as the relative of the mysteriously veiled A minor 
of the opening bars: and as subdominant to the 
G majorish flavour of the fugue and scherzo, 


~w works commissioned by — 
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Pe aise from page 377) 
the Assembly, on the grounds that the setting- 
up of the Commission of Fifteen had deprived 
the Assembly of its sovereign power. 

To my mind, what the army did can best be 
described not as a revolution but as the suppres- 


- sion of a counter-revolution. I do not want to — 
go into the abstract question of whether it is 


right to push democracy down the throats of in- 
dividuals who do not want it, and to drag them 
kicking and screaming into the twentieth cen- 
tury. But from the Kemalist point of view the 
Menderes government was undermining the 
Kemalist reforms for the sake of 4,000,000 votes, 
and if the army had not done something about 
it the general public never would have lifted a 
finger—because one of the results of the newness 
of Turkish nationhood is that the Turks are still 
not used to the idea of civic responsibility. True, 
the first move against Menderes came not from 
the army but from the students. But Turkey has 
universal conscription, and this year’s junior 
officers are last year’s undergraduates; in this 


_ context the distinction between students and 


army is not really worth making. 

General Gursel, Chairman of the Army’s 
Committee of National Unity and the new Head 
of State, has applied himself with determination 
and courage to the task of preparing the country 


Bridge Forum 


; r’ ‘ “8 ig: ~ Bs * gece 
- for elections, to be held this October, in order — 


to choose a new civilian government. Most 
people abroad at once saw an analogy between 
him and General Neguib in Egypt, and began 
speculating about who would be the Turkish 


Nasser. Fortunately the analogy was equally 


obvious to the General, and two. or three poten- 
tial Nassers have been quietly Posted to innocu- 
ous jobs abroad. 

Menderes and his colleagues have been tried 
for crimes against the state, not by a military 
tribunal but by a bench. of civilian judges; not 
under ad hoc revolutionary law but under the 


_Penal Code. Yet the magic of Menderes’s name 


still lives among his peasant followers; there are 


People who will tell you that every night he flies 


on a winged white horse from his prison across 
the miles of sea to Istanbul, to pray in his 
favourite mosque at Eyyiib on the Golden Horn. 
In Balikesir, in north-western Anatolia, the imam 
one day stopped the service, bowed low, and 
remained silent for a minute or two before re- 
suming. Afterwards, to the congregation’s de- 
mands for an explanation, he replied: ‘ Didn’t 
you see? Adnan Menderes came in!’ 

Not surprisingly, now as in 1930, the reaction- 
aries are using respectable political parties as a 
cloak for their own anti-democratic activities, 
and, again not surprisingly, some of their leaders 


block £3 4: 000,000 votes on Ares Meat 
used to rely. The day after the Army seized 
power, five professors of law were flown from 
Istanbul to Ankara to draft a revised constitu- 
tion that, unlike the old, would be suitable for 
a multi-party state, On Sunday, July 16, 1961, 
a referendum was held, the issue being ‘simply 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the new constitution, =» 
In the event, of the total electorate of 
12,750,000, 2,500,000 abstained, nearly 4,000,000 
voted ‘no’ and 6,300,000 ‘ yes’. It is a mark of 
the caretaker government’s good faith that these 
rather depressing results were announced i imme- 
diately. . 2 
Girsel does not share (het pessimism of some 
of his brother-officers and the many intellectuals 
who think that Inonu acted prematurely in hold- 
ing free elections in 1950, and he is resisting the 
temptation to maintain an army dictatorship. 
Plans for the general election in October are 
going ahead. And Giirsel is perfectly right. If 
the peasants want a charismatic leader like some- 
thing out of John Buchan’s Greenmantle, the 
army and the intellectuals see it as their duty to 
ensure that they do not get one, but to show 
them instead that an elected parliament is no less 
capable than a dictator of leading the nation to 
a happy and properous future.—Third Programme 


Hands from the European Championships—X — 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 


At VIENNA in 1957 Britain was 
the only team to play throughout 
the championship unbeaten; but 
that was still not good enough to win, for of 
the sixteen matches Britain drew six. Italy, with 
one loss and one draw, was the winner, and 


Austria, with two losses and two draws, finished - 
ahead of Britain by virtue of a better quotient 


of match points. 

Britain had a good win that year against the 
old rivals, France, the match starting with a 
somewhat sensational result: Dealer, South; 


‘Love all: 
NORTH 
41084 
97109764 
@Q108 = 
94 
WEST EAST 
&K97532 4AQ 
v5 ¥j8 
@A742 @KJ3 
eA &K 108732 
SOUTH 
&J6 
¥AKQ32 
965 
&Q65 ; 


The French had a new pair at one table iid 


_ this was the bidding: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH , EAST 
Delmouly Reese Guitton Schapiro 
1H 1S 1NT Dble 
No 2 No Redouble No 
No No 


Having bid a psychic no-trump on the first 
round, North redoubled to confuse the issue 
still further. He relied on his partner to retreat 
to Two Hearts, but South was as much con- 
fused as anyone and failed to play his expected 
part. 

East began witli ace and queen of spades and 
followed with the 7 of clubs. Had West put in 
the jack at this point the defence could have 
taken all thirteen tricks, but as he could see 
eight tricks for certain West took no chances 
and put up the ace. The contract was still five 
down redoubled, for a score of 1800, and at the 
other table the French pair did not succeed in 
reaching the slam after South had opened the 
bidding. 

But for a misunderstanding of a somewhat 
different kind Britain might have had a victory 
instead of a draw against Italy. This hand 
occurred near the finish: Dealer South: Love 
all: Nedede 


The European Bridge Championship will be held in Torquay, beginning on September 24. In a series of articles, famous } hands 
from previous European Championships are being discussed - 


NORTH 
4KQ109873 
7 
@Az2 y 
& AQT 
WEST EAST 
a4 - 4652 
¥KQ63 ¥J9854 
@KQ4 @ 86 
eKI532 964 
SOUTH 
AJ 
¥ A102 
@J109753. 
& 108 ‘ 


- When the British were North-South Reese as 
South opened One Diamond, West doubled, and 
Schapiro, North, bid Two Spades. Thinking 
that he had heard One Spade, Reese bid Two 
Diamonds. When attention was drawn to the 
insufficient bid he passed, though he could have 
bid Three Diamonds without incurring any 
penalty. The jump to Two Spades after the 
double is usually played as a strong but limited 
call, and Reese saw little prospect of game, 
having.opened a minimum hand. Technically, 
North’s first move should have been to redouble. | 

The Italians at the other table did not reach. 
the slam, as South did not open. Had Britain 
arrived at Six, that would have been Se LB 
win the match. PEE. % 
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eae: Stir ees it is Sealed. and 
1¢ soup into a dish. ‘Leave to‘set. ~ - 


ee same ene prepare the Norwegian 
le. This is a aR dish, and a delight- 


; Crossword No. i 633. 
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| the ae oe the | Party, before tea, chop eRe 


For the ‘Subtile Man 
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etables. Make the salad, of 
ded crisp lettuce, onions, 
on green, stuffed olives, and 


Pip: 
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place, Prepare the courgettes: you 
will need two small ones per person. Cut off the 
re at the water on to boil, adding salt, 

and eect acct foe Paereetics while 


any white fresh fish 
in of pipeiazus tips 


‘ 


Puta “knob of Bertce in the bottom of a fire- 
proof dish attractive enough to place on the 
table, and let it melt in the oven. Then put in 
it the fish, cut into four pieces, sliced mush- 
rooms, a few asparagus tips, and season well. 
Addea sliver. of butter here and there, and pour 
over the cream. Put into a moderate oven on the 
middle shelf for about 20 minutes. 
For the kidney sauté you will need: 
7 sheep’ ’s kidneys 
3 Ib. of mushrooms 
- 2 teaspoons of lemon juice ; 
2 sherry wineglassfuls of sherry 
2 tet or half an onion, finely chopped 
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‘Prizes (for the first riieee correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
urs ‘é a, i es _-yvalue 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. acy 


Ses date: first post on Thursday, September 21. Entrielshould be on the Nee diagram and 


envelopes containin 


them should be addressed to the Editor 3 


‘Tue LIsTENER, 35 Marylebone High 


aga ‘London, My bepistked © Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 


crossword the Editor’s decisi 
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se - 
This pia e is Based on right-angled triangles whose 
shortest sides are consecutive integers and whose 
hypotenuses are multiples of 5. The following 
triads. give, respéctively, the shortest sides (smaller 
first) ‘and one-fifth of the hypotenuse: 


7 Ore — 1), 1. 

Pk, 2 b'm, M(=PL +e. 
2DN—n,KaG —b), @+97. 

B(f - — p), 2 Gg, M? + d*. 

2a(C — 5), (A — 1) F + 11), + M*. 
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coorementiicis OF CROSSWORD NO. 1,631: 


» Ast, pe we O. Butcher (London, E. 4); 2nd prize: 


Rose (Portsmouth); 3rd prize: A. N. 
Bowswall Suton 


+. 


- about 20 minutes. Tt 


grate t them roughly - 


“eat i a French dressing. Put. 
1 


- Song titles: 


flour and wate 
salt. When it is ne 
stirring it in gradv 


keep hot. 
Take out the courgettes and keep hot. Put the 
water on for the rice, and add the rice just 


before the party sits down to the soup. When — 


you go to bring up the fish, give the rice a stir. 
It should be cooked perfectly by the time you 
are ready for the main course, 


Notes on ate eeu tois 


Tan S. Lioyp Cpabe 373): economist with a 
large British shipping group 


GEOFFREY LEWIS (page 376): Senior Lecturer > 
in Islamic Studies, Oxford University, and 
Fellow of St. Antony’s College; author of 
Turkey 


MaGnus Pyke (page 381): Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh; author of 
Slaves Unaware ?, About Chemistry, The 
Boundaries of Science, etc. . 


SiR PHitip HENDY (page 383): Director of 
the National Gallery, London; author of 
Giovanni Bellini, Spanish Painting, The 
National Gallery London, Masaccio, etc. 


ANDREW SHONFIELD (page 386): has been 
appointed Director of Studies, Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, from October; 
author of British Economic Policy Since 
the War and Attack on World Poverty 


Lewis BusH (page 390): a British journalist 
living in Japan;- author of (with Y. 
Kagarni) Fapanalia 

WILFRID MELLERS (page 405): composer of 
the opera Christopher Marlowe and the 
cantata Yggdrasil, etc.; author of Francois. 
Couperin, Romanticism and the Twentieth 
Century, etc. 


Solution of No. 1,631 


NOTES 
1. Das war ich. 4. Abends unter der 


Across: 
Linde. 11, Gruppe aus dem Tartarus. 14, Auf der Riesen- 
koppe. 15, Stindchen, 16, Meerestille. 17, Die Taubenpost. 
19. Tiefes Lied, 22, Come, thou monarch of the vine. 
25. Der Mondabend.. 27, Des Miillers Blumen, 28, 
den’ Friihling. 29. Uraniens Flucht. 31. Die Gestirne. 
33. Die Erwartung. 35. Die Schatten. 37. Ballade. 39, 
Amphiaros, 40, Lied aus der Ferne. 41, Naturgenuss. 43R. 
Vor meiner Wiege. 44, Suleika. 46, An die Sonne. 47. Der 
Sieg. 48R. Blumenlied. 49. Gesang an die Harmonie. 51. 
Erster Verlust. 52. Erlafsee. 53. Das war ich. 54. Das 
stay 55. Der Schmetterling, 56, Abends unter der 
inac 


Down: 1, Du bist die Ruh, 2. La Pastorella. 3, Die Post. 
4. Der Vater mit dem Kind. 5, Der Geistertanz. 6, Die 
Gebiische. 7U, Tauschung. 8, Der Lindenbaum, 9. Der 
Atlas. 10. Der stiirmische Morgen. 12. Son fra l’onde. 
13. Abendbilder. 18. Sprache der Liebe. 20. Irdisches 
Glick. 21. Der Doppelganger. 23. Wanderers Nachtlied, 
24. Der gute Hirt, 26. Das Fischermidchen. 27U. Die 
Gétter Griechenlands, 30, An Schwager Kronos. 32. Misero 
pargoletto. 33. An Schwager Kronos, 34. Die Rose. 36. 
Gebet wiithrend der  Schlacht. 38. Totengraberlied. 
42. Der ziirnende Barde, 44, Erster Verlust. 45. Da quel 
sembiante appresi. 46. An die Natur, 50, Das Bild. 51U. 
Die Gestirne, 
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Study at Home || 
and Pass 


your examination 


me 


Mayflower College Students 


PASSED 
FIRST TIME — 


At the recent June G.C.E. Examina 
tions, 85% of all Mayflower Colleg 
Students passed in one or more subject 
at the first attempt. 


: respondence 
College 


Founded in the year 1887 


WOLSEY HALL (founded 1894) success- 
fully prepares candidates by post for the 
under-mentioned examinations, and for 
many others, at very reasonable fees: 


a 
aa pat pS 


; ‘ 

Founder: Wi." bi BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Princip : \Cecit BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 

Deputy Principal: ORGE WALKER, PH.D.CAMB., M,SC.SYD. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
DEGREES 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B/Mus. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
at ‘O’ & ‘A’ Levels of all Boards 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D, 
- Postgraduate Certificate and 
Diploma, in Education. . 


Diplomas in Theology, ts 
Geography, Social Studies, 
-Public Administration. 


~ Certificate in Religious Knowledge. 


Ask any successful Mayflower etude 
about the personal, helpful and up-to 
date coaching that Mayflower offer 
with all its G,C.E. and commercia 
courses. For that is the technique tha 
brings first-time successes. 


@ Degrees of London University are open without residence or 
attendance at lectures and thus can be obtained by spare time study. 
U.C.C. prepares students for General Certificate of Education 
(for Entrance requirements), and the Degree examinations. 
Help can be given for M.A., and there are Courses for the Post- 
~Graduate Certificate in Education, and other Certificates. 


@ The College is an Educational Trust not conducted primarily 
as a profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified 
Tutors who are specialists in teaching by post. The moderate 
fees may be paid by instalments if desired. In the event of 
failure tuition is continued free. of charge subject to clearly 
stated conditions. Textbook lending library. 


DIPLOMAS IN EDUCATION 

BAR; SECRETARIAL; STATISTICAL  < 
ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
BOOKSELLERS DIPLOMA 


WELFARE OFFICERS 
Also in Single Subjects ) 


Remember, all Mayflower coaching i i 
guaranteed and you can “ag | as yol 
learn. ; 


Write for Prospectus 


(please mention examination or subject) 
to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE93, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


Contact Mayflower right away. for ful 


More than 44,000 Successes at London University details, 


and G.C.E. examinations during the years 1920-1960. 


eR 


* Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


MAYFLOWER COLLEGE 


Dept. LA, Masons Avenue, Croydon 


il 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Cours 
is the most efficient, the most economical ant 
the most convenient means of preparing fo: 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex 
ternal London. University. Degrees: for Civi 
Service, Local Government, and commercia 
exams.; for professional exams, in Law, Ac 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personne 
Management, for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. o! 
_ Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practica 
.(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 


| MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 


““T Get EDITORS ARE HUMAN 
Endless Pleasure The School referred to in the article “ Editors 
out of WRITI N G ”9 ean Londons) is The ay 


Several phrases are significant. “I think that 
reports a woman student of the Regent | the tutor must have spent, on occasions, two 
Institute. ‘*My earnings are now over £275. hours or more on my lessons.” “‘ His comments 


I think that joining the R.I. was one of the | Prary) 
est thineail ever dida’ often run to three or four pages of typescript. 


Another student writes: ‘‘My articles find The standard of personal coaching given by 
a regular market now. The Course has | the LSJ is unsurpassed. If you wish to e apire 
‘opened a whole new world for me.’’. And | about the School’s various courses, you w-: not 
another: ‘So far all my short story exercises | be bombarded with follow-up letters. Ii you 


| - Guarantee of Coaching until Successful 
have sold. Very many SRSBEs, 2 enrol, you will work under one coach who will Text. book Lending ieee Moderate fee 
If you want first-class training that matches | help you along your own lines. Your work will payable by instalments. 
your enthusiasm, generous personal seryice-| be returned promptly ... no waiting for two Write today for prospectus, sent FREE o1 


that meets your every need, write tod&y to 


request, -mentioning exam, or subjects it 
The Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/42T), Regent : ms 


LONDON SCHOOL OF which ‘Interested to the Secretary (D1/1) 


or three months. 


House, Palace Gate, London, W.8, for free LSJ courses cover Articles, Stories, Staff. JOURNALISM (L) 

Wrnaen_Drospectus, "How to Succeed as a | Journalism, Radio Plays, English Literature, 19 Hertford St.,.W.1. GRO 8250 METROPO TAN COLLEGE 
‘ ae History, etc. Ask us to send you “ Writing; for ‘There are L.S.J. students all over ST. ALBANS 

es | the Press” post frec. . ° 2 SA : the world’ or call 30, oe Victoria oat London, E. re. 4 


Autumn or Winter sunshine holidays with accommodation at 
a choice of the best first-class hotels on beautiful Tenerife. 


16 days from 75 guineas inclusive 
with direct flights by VISCOUNT SOO 
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